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IN A HAMMOCK. 
BY MARION AMES TAGGART. 


mead WING and swing while the elm-tree weaves 
Bending boughs as the wind sweeps by ; 

<r Soft susurrus of rustling leaves 
ii | Marking the silence rhythmic'ly. 


4 | 


Sky above, and unbounded space, 
Stretching, meeting on ev'ry side; 
The soul o’erleaps her dwelling place, 
Floating out on its shoreless tide. 


What is life with its gain or lack, 
The little days that speed away, 

While thought springs down the comet’s track, 
And body feels the planet’s sway? 


Just to swing with swinging earth, 
Lapped in content as hours pass, 

Glad in the joyous, new-won birth 
Of bird, and bee, and tender grass! 


Sky above, but blossoms beneath ; 
Earthly trifles are sweet and dear; 

Smell the clover, and see the heath; 
Hark, the robin is whistling clear! 


All for me, as am I for all, 

Stars and winds, and the bird and bee; 
Glad I swing with this swinging ball, 

My heart abeat in harmony. 


Copyright. Very REv. A. F. HEwIT. 1894. 
VOL, LIX.—30 
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CHRISTIAN AND PATRIOTIC EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES.* 


By REv. ALFRED YOUNG. 


71;NDER the above heading I propose to show, by 

. Official statistics, how much Protestants, com- 

pared with Catholics, have been doing to impart 

a religious and patriotic education to their chil- 

. dren. I presume to say that an exhibit of this 

sort is a pretty reliable index of the esteem in which each re- 
ligious body holds its own doctrines, moral discipline, and reli- 
gious devotional worship. Those who really have a high esteem 
for their religion will not only show themselves to be earnest 
and faithful believers but will be extremely solicitous about the 
transmission of their own faith and its practice to their children; 


ready to make, if need be, all reasonable sacrifices for that 


purpose. 
WHO ARE THE EDUCATORS? 


Nay, more; I confidently assert that one’s patriotism is 
rightfully to be measured by this anxiety and care to have the 
minds of the rising generation inculcated with those religious 
principles which one believes in his heart of hearts are necessary 
to the safety and true progress of the Republic. That some re- 
ligious principles are deemed by Protestants to be of such neces- 
sity, would appear to be evidenced by the constant claims they 
make for their Protestantism, and their equally constant expres- 
sions of alarm lest the doctrines of the Catholic Church should 
prevail. And yet, when it comes to putting one’s patriotic 
faith in one’s religion to test, what do we find? That is what 
I propose to show by the following tables, copied from the Re- 
port on Education in the United States at the- Eleventh Census, 
1890: 

*From advance sheets of the forthcoming work by the Rev. Alfred Young, entitled 
Catholic and Protestant Countries compared. 
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PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS, 1890. 





The United States. | Teachers. Pupils. White. Colored, 





TH as: ho 8 oS wre 5 799,602 788,609 10,993 
Catholic, Kes 626,492 620,174 6,322 
Evangelical Lutheran, 142,963 | 142,302 661 
German Evangelical, . | 8 15,639 15,638 I 
Protestant res 8,385 4,635 3,750 
Allothers, . . . 6,119 | 5,860 259 
| Baptist, ee 

Methodist, 
Presbyterian, 
Congregational, 
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The next table in the official report gives the combined 
numbers for parochial and denominational schools. I have sub- 
tracted the “ parochial” figures so that the denominational ones 
may be seen at a glance: 


DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS: 


That is, private schools, other than parochial, under control of mem- 
bers of different denominations. 





The United States. Teachers. Pupils. White. Colored. 





Teens os. Seo S 17,414 286,142 244,815 42,034 
Catholic, . . 5,907 75.454 | 75,074 | 396 
Methodist Episcopal, . 3,026 58,546 | 49,103 9,443 
ha agua : j 1,793 37,965 | 26,358 11,607 
Baptist, . . pe 1,635 29,869 24,848 5,021 
Congregational, . ‘ 1,219 27,453 | 15,171 12,282 
Protestant Episcopal, . 1,339 13,265. | 12,584 681 
All GUW- << <5 3 x 1,963 34,886 32,910 1,896 





SUMMARY. 


The United States. Teachers. Pupils. 
| i rr 1,085,744 
Comet... « i» « - a2 7ol, 

All Protestants,. . . 15,354 383,778 
This is a striking and very suggestive exhibit. Dr. H. K. 
Carroll, special agent of the “eleventh census of churches,” 
estimates the number of Protestants in the United States at 
about thirty millions, and of Catholics at about six millions. It 
is a high estimate for them, and a low estimate for us. But, 
either way, it is plain that there are over twenty millions who 
are neither Protestant nor Catholic. These twenty millions do 
not believe that either Catholic or Protestant doctrine is at all 
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necessary to the safety of the Republic. No doubt the major. 
ity of them have a vague, undefined notion that the entertain- 
ment of some kind of religious sentiment by the masses is in a 
general way useful; but that they would spend one dollar or raise 
a finger to help insure the reign of Christian ideas and princi- 
ples no one believes. On the contrary, they can be counted 
upon as ready to oppose any attempt on the part of Catholics 
or Protestants to treat the state as if it were a Christian one, 
or ought to be. 


PROTESTANTISM IN LEAGUE WITH INFIDELITY. 


This is a very serious state of things, for twenty millions 
out of sixty are able to exert great power. By some means or 
other it has come to be the popular notion that the American 
state is Nullifidian. How has that notion come to prevail? 
Is this a sign that the slowly increasing number of those who 
are of “No religion” have proved themselves stronger than the 
united nominal Christian majority ? 

No; let the plain and honest truth be told. Protestants 
have betrayed this country, which, not so very long ago, might 
confidently call itself a Christian one, into the hands of the 
unbeliever. No other evidence is needed than the exhibit I 
have just made, which shows that they have united themselves 
with the unbeliever in establishing a system of popular educa- 
tion which will infallibly insure the spread of “no religion,” 
and that they have taken little or no pains to give their 
children an education which would insure their adherence to 
the religious faith of their parents. They have made a mistake 
which cannot but prove a disastrous one for the future hopes 
of Protestantism. Who does not see, if the vast majority of 
children are instructed (I cannot say educated) in schools of 
“no religion,” that at no distant date this country will be a 
country of “no religion”? What then will happen? What 
becomes of an edifice when the foundations are taken away? 

Let us hear a few opinions on that point from those who 
are worthy to be heard. In his farewell address our wise and 
ever-to-be honored Washington said : 

“Religion and morality are the pillars of human happiness. 
Let us with caution indulge the supposition that morality can 
be maintained without religion. Reason and experience forbid 
us to expect that ational morality can prevail in exclusion of 
religious principle.” 

The celebrated historian and statesman Guizot, a Protestant, 
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having before his mind the dreadful consequences following 
upon the infidel doctrines of Voltaire in his own country of 
France, said: 

“In order to make popular education truly good and 
socially useful, it must be fundamentally religious. I do not 
mean by this, that religious instruction should hold its place 
in popular education, and that the practices of religion should 
enter into it: for a nation is not religiously.educated by such 
petty and mechanical devices; it is necessary that national 
education should be given and received in the midst of a reli- 
gious atmosphere, and that religious impressions and religious 
observances should penetrate into all its parts. Religion is not 
a study or exercise to be restricted to a certain place and a 
certain hour; it is a faith and a law, which ought to be felt 
everywhere, and which after this manner alone can exercise all 
its beneficial influence upon our minds and our lives.” 

Have we Catholics ever said more, or asked more than 
that? But what is the cry that is heard all around us? “You 
Catholics are the avowed enemies of popular education”; and 
that from the mouths of prominent politicians and Protestant 
church dignitaries whom one supposes to be educated men. 
And they keep on unblushingly repeating the same falsehood 
right in the very face of all past history, of all that the Catho- 
lic people and their priesthood are doing in every country, and 
especially in our own. 

Despite the fact that we are paying our full quota of the 
taxes which create the school fund, we Catholics possess in this 
country, in proportion to our wealth and numbers, more paro- 
chial schools, seminaries, academies, colleges, and universities, es- 
tablished and sustained exclusively by our own private resources, 
than all the other denominations of Christians put together. And 
yet we are “avowed enemies to popular education”! And be- 
cause we cheerfully impose upon ourselves this double burden, 
and are resolved to bring up our children as Christian citizens in 
the way that all the wise and good, even among Protestants, 
know to be the only possible and necessary way to secure the 
future welfare and stability of our glorious and beloved Repub- 
lic, we are denounced forsooth as being unpatriotic! 

Listen to the former prime minister of France, M. Thiers, in 
his report to the Corps Législatif : 

“We must make education more religious than it has been 
up to the present moment. We must put it upon its former 
basis; and if we do not, J tremble for the future of France.” 
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France, or at least the powers that have been ruling the 
country, turned a deaf ear to the counsel of this wise states- 
man, banished every word and sign of religion from education, 
whether popular or of the higher grades, and what is the con- 
sequence? Infidelity has spread over that once Christian land 
like a plague, and anarchy, with its dynamite bombs, is threat- 
ening the overthrow of all order and government, and the 
inauguration of another and more devastating Reign of Terror. 

Listen to Herr Von Puttkamer, the eminent minister of 
public worship in the German Empire: 

“T am convinced that on the day on which we cease to 
make the saving teachings of the Gospel the basis of education, 
the fail of our national civilized life will be inevitable.” 

Let us hear what the eminent and world-honored statesman, 
Mr. Gladstone, has to say: 

“Every system which places religious education in the back- 
ground is pernicious.” 


REV. JAMES M. KING SPEAKS. 


And now I am about to quote from a recent writer concerning 
whose orthodoxy there can be no question—Protestant ortho- 
doxy, I mean, notwithstanding the ultra-Romanism that breathes 
in every sentence. The end this now prominent anti-popery 
American writer had in view at the time of the pronouncement 
of these popish sentiments in an address entitled “ Religion and 
the State,” delivered before the Congregational Club of New 
York and vicinity, on April 19, 1886, was to prepare the public 
mind for the establishment of the “‘ Union of Church and State,” 
for which he was working as agent of the Evangelical Alliance, 
and which was sprung upon Congress by him and his associates 
three years after. 

The reader will find a detailed account of this attempt and 
its failure in THE CATHOLIC WORLD magazine, January, 1894. 
This very address of his was offered by him before the Con- 
gressional Committee in order to strengthen his argument for 
the establishment of Protestantism as the state religion, by forc- 
ing an amendment to the national Constitution upon the country, 
obliging every State in the Union to have “ public schools in which 
shall be taught the common branches of knowledge, virtue, mor- 
ality, and the principles of the Christian religion.” The chairman 
of the committee, Hon. Henry W. Blair, explained the last sen- 
tence to mean: “the principles of the Christian religion so /Am- 
ited as to specifically and emphatically exclude the Christian principles 
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1894.] 
of one or two sects.” These plotters must have taken the Ameri- 
can people for a lot of fools! 

But let us hear the writer, the orator, the agent of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, and now the founder, and, so far as it appears, 
the chief and only expounder and spokesman of the “ National 
League for the Protection of American Institutions ’—the REv. 
JAMES M. KING, D.D. 

Mark it well, every American citizen who has ears to hear— 
this man has changed his base, and in word and work now de- 
nounces every one of his sentences which follow as being anti- 
American and popish! 

This champion of “No sectarianism in the public schodls” 
begins by asking this fundamental question: 

“« What constitutes real education, and what are the perils of educa- 
tion when purely secular? TEducation consists in the symmetrical 
development of the whole man for the purpose of his creation. 
This purpose is admitted to be moral. The state is preparing 
citizens to be competent to their responsibilities, and these are 
all moral. Secularised education is a misnomer. It ts no education 
at all. Never before has the attempt been made; the verdict 
of mankind in every age, under every civilization, is against it” 
(Religion and the State, by Rev. James M. King, page 9). 

“Daniel Webster, in his argument against the Girard will, 
said: ‘In what age, by what sect, where, when, by whom, has 
religious truth been excluded from the education of youth? 
Nowhere, never. Everywhere and at all times it has been re- 
garded as essential. It is of the essence, the vitality of useful 
instruction.’ 

“Governor Rice, of Massachusetts, recently said: ‘I lift up 
a warning voice, with respect to the inadequacy and perils of 
our modern system of one-sided education, which supposes it 
can develop manhood and good citizenship out of mere brain 
culture.’ 

“Dr. Schaff says: ‘ Intellectual education is worth little with- 
out virtue, and virtue must be supported and fed by piety, which 
binds men to God, inspires them with love to their fellow-man, 
and urges them on to noble thoughts and to noble deeds. 

A self-governing democracy which does not obey the 
voice of conscience, and own God as its ruler, must degene- 
rate into mobocracy and anarchy.’ 

‘““¢Despotism,’ says De Tocqueville, ‘may govern without 
faith, but liberty cannot.’ 

“Victor Cousin, the profoundest of French philosophers, in 
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an address before the Chamber of Peers, maintained that ‘any 
system of school-training which sharpened and strengthened all 
the intellectual powers, without at the same time affording a 
source of restraint and counter-check to their tendency to evil 
by supplying moral culture and religious principle, was a curse 
rather than a blessing’ (7d7d., p. 10). 

Our Rev. Champion of the necessity of religious education 
goes on to say: 

“‘Many children and youth of the nation live under family 
conditions incompatible with self-respect or with moral purity. 
And these get all their education from the state. Under a re- 
publican form of government not only, but under a government 
in fact republican, the moralities of the Christian religion must 
constitute the basis of its educational system for the training of 
its citizenship, if the form and privileges of government are to 
be perpetuated. . 

“In case secular education is to be made non-Christian, in 
order to be consistent there must be non-Christian editions of 
text-books prepared by the state. And these must cover the 
fields of history, natural science, mental and moral philosophy, 
and general literature. Christian truths and facts are so ingrained 
in the sources of knowledge of English-speaking peoples, that 
the secular teacher who seeks to avoid the assertion or denial 
of them will find his teaching reduced to very naked rudiments. 

“To avoid in instruction the facts concerning the work and 
worth of Christianity in our history is to impart anti-Christian 
instruction not only, but to misrepresent, and this is to destroy 
the basis of all morals; and moral instruction cannot be sepa- 
ated at any point or for any period of time from the intellec- 
tual without injury” (7é7d., pages 9, 10). 

KING’S RIGHT-ABOUT-FACE AS SECRETARY OF THE N.L, P. A. I. 

“ The public schools cannot be wholly secularized and claim to edu- 
cate. They cannot be wholly secularized unless they are con- 
fined to the barest elementary instruction, and this would not 
be education, but simply getting ready to acquire knowledge. 

“Dr. Schaff says: ‘An immense interest, like the education 
of a nation of cosmopolitan and pan-ecclesiastical composition, 
cannot be regulated by a logical syllogism. Life is stronger and 
more elastic than logic. It is impossible to draw the precise 
line of separation between secular and moral, and between moral 
and religious ‘education. Absolute indifference of the school to 
morals and religion is impossible. It must be either moral or 
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immoral, religious or irreligious, Christian or anti-Christian. Re- 
ligion enters into the teaching of history, mental and moral 
philosophy, and other branches of learning which are embraced 
in our common-school system, and which public sentiment deems 
necessary. . . . An education which ignores religion alto- 
gether would raise a heartless and infidel generation of intellec- 
tual animals, and prove a curse rather than a blessing” (7érd., 
pp. 16, 17). 

The boldness of this new-mantled prophet of ‘Schools of 
No Religion” in quoting Dr. Schaff shows how dead-set he 
and his were in 1886 to have “‘sectarian”’ schools supported by 
the state and to have none other. What is the “logical syllo- 
gism” they are now trying to make the people swallow, willy- 
nilly? Just this nonsense: This nation of cosmopolitan and pan- 
ecclesiastical composition—in plain English: this nation com- 
posed of citizens of several different faiths must impose upon 
all children an education that will raise a heartless and infidel 
generation of intellectual animals, and which will be to them a 
curse rather than a blessing. But to secure that national curse 
a constitutional amendment must be passed which will make all 
the state schools non-sectarian, and forbid the state from even 
allowing religion to be taught in any school in which it pays 
for education. Therefore he calls upon all citizens to join the 
“National League for the Protection of American Institutions” 
or the “A. P. A.’s,” and vote for that amendment. 

With that argument before the reader, let him now listen to 
the “demands,” if you please, which this Rev. Dr. King, sec- 
retary of the N. L. P. A. I., went on to make in his famous ad- 
dress : 


REV. J. M. KING'S DEMANDS. 


“ The things we must demand: In view of the facts of our 
history, of the Christian formation and rise of our government, 
and of the Christian origin of our state schools; and in view 
of the fact that the state, so founded and formed, assumes the 
right to educate its citizenship, and wherever it has acted de- 
finitely it has acted upon the basis of Christian morals, and 
has not considered that it was infringing upon the rights of 
conscience as protected by constitutional provision; and in view 
of the fact that any adequate education for responsible citizen- 
ship cannot be entirely secular, we demand, as an w/timatum, 
that the schools, the nurseries of our citizenship, sha// not be 
handed over to godless instruction and divorced from Christian 
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moral culture, thus becoming the nurseries of vice and immorality, 
where God ts ignored (Religion and the State, p. 16). 


“ The attitude we ought to assume in case our rightful demands 
are not conceded: The state, failing to meet the requirements of 
a citizenship made up of accountable beings, and the public 
schools becoming godless, and therefore necessarily immoral, 
Christian citizens must deny the right of the state to assume to 
give such an inadequate education. 

“ The added demands that we believe it is high time we an- 
nounced: Yes, more than this. I am about convinced that the 
time has come when we must demand that the state, assuming 
to teach its citizenship as a preparation for the responsibilities 
of citizenship, must not only recognize Christianity as the re- 
ligion of the people, in conformity with historical and judicial 
precedent, but must reguire the teaching of Christian morality 
wherever education is supported by taxation or by state grant (/). 

“And not only must we insist upon the common schools 
teaching Christian morality, but when the state (as with us) 
enters upon the questionable work of higher education, and 
seeks to prepare teachers for their work in the common or 
higher schools, then we must put the salt of Christian morality 
in at these fountain heads, or make up our minds to. forfeit the 
respect both of God and of good men, and invite a reign of 
irresponsibility and immorality. 

“We are told that history and precedent have nothing to 
do with this question in its present demands for solution. As 
well might the individual say that birth and educational op- 
portunity have nothing to do with determining present duty. 
We are told that we must keep retreating until we reach tena- 
ble ground. This is the cry of the enemies of righteous 
government and of humanity, and it ought not to be echoed 
by the lovers of goodness or of God. 

“Is it not time for the populations that give character to 
our civilization and stability to our government to assert them- 
selves? Is it not time to return to the foundation principles 
upon which our liberties and integrity as a nation rest? Is it 
not time to banish this sickly sentimentality that under the 
hypocritical concession to religious freedom retreats in the 
presence of secularism, of Jesuitism, and of atheism?” (cdid., 
Pp. 19, 20). 

The fling at ‘‘ Jesuitism” is rather unfortunate at the close 
of such a series of arguments, all of which the Jesuits would 
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most heartily endorse. It is too serious’ a subject for joking, 
but I must take the liberty of saying that this Rev. Methodist 
preacher has given us more than enough evidence out of his 
own mouth to prove, if we cared to, that he is and has been 
a “concealed Jesuit” all along. 

Anyway, it is plain that this master-worker in charge of the 
“National League,” now demanding before the New York 
Constitutional Convention SCHOOLS WITHOUT RELIGION OF ANY 
KIND, has for some reason, best known to himself, but well 
imagined by others, changed his mind. He does not care a 
straw now for what he has told us, and truly, is so necessary 
that to go without it is to “invite a reign of irresponsibility 
and immorality.” Let him explain his change of base, if he 
can. With this proof before the eyes of the people he stands 
now self-condemned. Certainly all those “demands” of his 
ought to be presented to the Constitutional Convention, and 
what will he and his followers in the “ National League” and 
its ally, the A. P. A secret order, say then? 





THE LAST OF THE PENITENTES. 


THE LAST OF THE PENITENTES. 


f OR eighteen months there had been no rain in 
the Valley of Butterflies. Not that any one mind- 
ed this, for the aceguias that irrigated the land 
were always full of water, fed from the snows 
on the high mountain tops. It was only the 

lower lands of the prairies that suffered. There the sheep fam- 
ished, there the people held up shrivelled hands to the thrice 
blue heavens and the thrice golden sun. There the disbanded 
Penitentes cursed the priests who had overcome their creed of 
hell, and laid the blame of the famine of water at their door. 
There, in the house of Gomez, the twins, Juan and Juana, 
swore by their dead father, Pedro Gomez, and by their fam- 
ished flocks, to wreak vengeance on the Sefiora Ascencion Ter- 
reros, whose family had so helped the priests to destroy the 
Penitente creed, thereby bringing down on the land the blasting 
rod of the Penitentes’ God. And not the less was Juana’s heart 
in her oath because she loved Jorge Espero, the beloved of the 
Sefiora Ascencion. 


“I would marry, my father,” said Jorge Espero in the au- 
tumn when the crops were gathering in. 

“It is well,” answered his father. “And whom would you 
marry?” 

The young man reddened, and looked out from the open 
doorway on the reapers reaping in the Espero fields. ‘I would 
marry, if the Sefior Don Terreros wills it so, the Sefiora As- 
cencion.” 

Don Espero rolled a corn-leaf cigarette for himself, lit it, 
and said slowly, as he inhaled the smoke of the tobacco: “ Long 
ago, when Pedro Gomez had me under his thumb, so”—he 
pressed his thumb on the table by his side with a grinding 
sound—“I partly promised you to his daughter Juana.” 

“I like not the Sefiora Juana,” responded the young man 
sternly. 

“Yes,” returned his father, “but a promise is a promise, 
even when made so”—and he repeated the grinding motion 
with his thumb. “ However,” he continued after a moment’s 
pause, “I shall speak to Juan Gomez, and warn him that I 
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have other views for you, and ask to be released of my pro- 
mise.” 

“TI was but a boy when that promise, if it can be called a 
promise, was made,” said Jorge; “Juan will not hold you 
to it.” 

“He will not, for Juan is a good fellow, if he could but get 
the Penitentes out of his head,” said the father. “ But, Jorge, 
you look high—the Sefior Terreros is a man of many dollars.” 

“If the Sefiora Ascencion will look kindly on me, the sefior’s 
dollars will not stand in our way,” said Jorge firmly. 

Shortly after this conversation, which took place before the 
vow of Juan and Juana Gomez, Don Espero went to Juan and 
related to him the circumstances under which his promise had 
been made to Juan’s father. “I was, not knowing better and 
never taking part in any of the meetings of the lodges, a Peni- 
tente. Innocently, and not with intention, I had betrayed some 
of the secrets of your father’s lodge. You know, Juan,” he said 
to Gomez, “the power over every man’s life the secret lodges 
had but have no more, thanks be to God and the padres. I 
loaned money to your father when he asked me, not without 
threats. I do not ask his son to return that money. You have 
not prospered, and you are in need—at least so I fear. Of 
mine, Juan, you are welcome to take if you will but stretch 
forth your hand. You cannot hold Jorge to the promise I fur- 
ther made to your father. I- speak of the promise concerning 
Jorge and your sister, Juana. But, Juan, I would, now that 
your father is dead, have a release from this promise, and you 
can give it.” 

Gomez tilted the corn into the hopper where he had been 
grinding, and the meal flowed silently into the sack he held to 
receive it. ‘You need not have made so long to tell me this, 
Don Espero,” he said setting down the sack on the earthen 
floor of the granary. ‘“ You wish to be released? You are re- 
leased. The dowry of a Gomez would be but small,” he added 
with a sneer. 

“You wrong me, Juan,” said Espero mildly. “I had no 
thought of dowry, but—well to tell you the truth, Jorge is not 
loved by Juana I feel sure, and he does love another.” 

“The Sefiora Ascencion?” 

Espero nodded his head, and Gomez continued: “It appears 
that all men love the Terreros. It is but natural; they are 
rich, they and the padres triumph—” 

“Gomez, Gomez!” interrupted Espero, “are you mad 
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enough to lament the Penitentes, who made our people slaves, 
whose hands were red with our blood, whose souls were black 
as hell?” 

“You forget, Don Espero,” said Gomez coldly, “that my 
father was the head of our strongest lodge; that Juana and 
myself ave Penitentes; that we alone, perhaps, have not been 
ensnared by the padres.” 

“The more fools you!” began Espero hotly; then cut short 
his speech to bow and utter a gracious salutation to a young 
girl who came from the house to the open door of the granary. 
She was tall and graceful, the black rebosa depending from her 
head setting off her dark beauty—a beauty that showed its 
Spanish origin in the haughty curves of her lips, and its Aztec 
origin in her softly moulded chin and throat. Her amber- 
tinted skin was as smooth as glass, and her cheeks glowed like 
a pomegranate, not only naturally but from the skilfully applied 
carmine paint that made her black eyes appear to burn as a 
furnace. Her beauty was undeniable, but of so barbaric a type 
as to repel Espero, a man of purest Spanish lineage with all 
that feeling of caste alive in him which distinguishes the mod- 
ern Mexican of Spanish descent. 

“T heard the voice of the sefior,” said the girl, “and won- 
dered why he should remain in the granary. Will not Don Ig- 
nacio honor our poor house by entering it? It, and all that is 
in it, is his.” 

Espero was about to decline her invitation when, maddened 
by his love for his twin sister and the sufferings the two had 
endured from the famine of water in the land, Gomez cried out 
in a fierce, vindictive taunt: “Juana, in your cradle you were 
espoused to that man’s son—we were rich then—he comes to- 
day to withdraw his promise; his son would wed the pale 
sefiora, the sefiora of many dollars, the sefiora of the Terreros, 
our enemy, the friend of the padres.” Then, in a sudden re- 
vulsion of feeling, he caught the girl to his arms and moaned 
over her: “Juanita, mia! Juanita, mia! that a man should de- 
spise you, the light of my heart!” 

The girl’s cheeks blanched under their paint. Withdrawing 
herself from her brother’s embrace, she stood erect before Es- 
pero, who wished himself far away, her hands clenched. ‘“ Seftor 
Don,” she said in slow, even tones, “know you it is J refuse 
your son; I, Juana Gomez. Think well on what I now say 
when next I stand before you, and till then think of this!” 
And, drawing herself to her fullest height, she made in the air with 
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her hand a cross, and three several times she struck with her 
fist this air-drawn cross, as if to drive three holes through it, 
and then, shaking the three raised fingers of her left hand in 
his face, she turned from him and re-entered the house. 

She had signed him to death, and she had signed two others 
to death, with those three punctures made by the three blows 
of her fist; and she had, by those three shaken fingers, warned 
him of the curse of the Penitentes that she had laid on him. 
Espero grew white and trembled as he remembered the time, 
not so long since, when such a curse would have made his life as 
worthless as a handful of dust. A prayer half recited on his 
lips, he turned to Juan, who stood looking at him with a smile 
of contempt on his lips. “Juan, you know all, and you know 
there is no reason why we should not be friends—” he began, 
when Juan interrupted him. 

“T know, Sefior Don,” he said, “that my sister is the mis- 
tress of every lodge of the Penitentes—” 

“ But none exist!” broke in Espero. 

“That is neither here nor there,” went on Gomez calmly ; 


“I do not question her right to warn you, but you now know 
you are an outcast from us, that your death is sealed. With 


an outcast I have naught to do; the padres cannot save you, 
and I bid you go from here.” And Juan took him by the arm, 
and, having thrust him out the granary, closed the door on him. 

Dazed by the suddenness of the attack made on him, Es- 
pero mounted his horse and turned into the road that led to 
the Puerta Luna. The fresh, clear air from the mountains in- 
vigorated him, and the gentle motion of the steady trot of his 
horse soothed him and helped to clear his troubled mind. Long 
before he reached the little hostelry built on the side of the 
Puerta, where he would break his journey for the night, he had 
laughed away the fears roused in him by Juan and Juana. The 
terrible power of the Penitentes was a thing of the past. They 
had seduced the people to the practice of their abominable 
rites; but the padres of the mission had come, and restored 
the people to their reason and to their faith in the loving God 
whom Christians adore. The reign of blood and sin was over, 
thought Espero, and what now was there to fear? And so con- 
soled, he thrust from his mind the thought of Juana’s air-drawn 
curse, and when the night had fallen, at peace with God and 
man, he lay down to rest in the Puerta hostelry. 


“Don Ignacio Espero sleeps long,” said the host of the 
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Puerta inn to his wife, sipping her coffee at a table set before 
a window that looked down the mountain side. 

“He is rich, Tomas; the rich may repose themselves,” re- 
turned the wife placidly, and broke a piece of bread with which 
to feed the purring cat at her feet. 

“You speak the truth, but the Sefior Don wished to rise 
early,” said Tomas; “ what if I rouse him?” 

“The king of Morocco took off the head of his servant 
because he did arouse him, and the king of Morocco took off 
the head of his servant because he did not arouse him,” re- 
sponded the wife, and then drained her coffee-cup. 

Tomas scratched the side of his head, and muttering that 
sefiors who carried watches should not require to be called 
from their sleep, shuffled his way to the passage that led to an 
inner room. 

He had been gone scarcely ten breathing spaces when his 
wife, who was clearing away the remains of her breakfast, was 
startled by a loud cry of distress. Not only did she hear it, 
but a cargador who had just arrived at the inn heard it also. 
Both the cargador and the wife started at the same time to run 
in the direction from whence the cry had proceeded, and both 
ran up against Tomas, white and tearing his hair, and crying 
out that the Sefior Don Ignacio Espero lay murdered in the 
guest-chamber. 

Not till they had been joined by the sereno* of the neigh- 
boring town of Lunes did they dare to enter the bed-chamber 
of Don Ignacio. 

The old man lay in his bed, his face slightly distorted, his 
hands clenching the blood stained coverlet. There was a gap 
in his left side where a sharp-pointed instrument had entered. 
As it was wont to be in the olden time, the wrath of the 
Penitente had fallen speedily. Juana had filled one of the 
punctures in her air-drawn curse. 


Jorge Espero took his father’s death much to heart. How 
he came by it neither Jorge, nor the serexos of the country, 
nor Padre Fedi could conjecture. Rather, the priest would 
not conjecture for him. To himself he suspected it to be the 
work of a Penitente,, The old man had not been robbed; the 
murder had been done for revenge, the padre argued to him- 
self; Don Ignacio had no enemies outside the lodge of Peni- 


tentes he had left to return to the bosom of the church. The 


* Night-witch. 
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padre kept his own counsel in this, for the simple reason that 
he knew that he would be laughed at if he published his views 
concerning the murder of Don Ignacio. The Penitentes had 
ceased to exist as a sect, but that they still had heart- 
adherents here and there he knew. Some of these last he 
knew by name, and these he set himself to watch. 

Yes, Jorge’s heart was sore troubled, but his youth and his 
love for the Sefiora Ascencion helped to heal the scar made in 
it by the murder of Don Ignacio. According to Mexican 
custom he could not himself forward his suit for the sefiora’s 
hand, and being possessed of no near kinsman, he asked the 
good offices of the Padre Fedi, at the same time relating the 
half-promise his father had made to Pedro Gomez, the father 
of Juana. 

“T have visited of late the house of Gomez,” said the padre 
gravely when Jorge had concluded, “and have learned from 
Juan that when your father died no such promise longer 
existed.” 

“You then knew of this promise, padre?” asked Jorge. 

“I knew it from your father, and that it troubled him,” 
answered the priest. 

Jorge looked intently at his friend for a moment, and then 
said, his voice husky with emotion : “ Padre, Juan passes me in 
the town without recognition; he is angered because of myself 
and the sefiora his sister. Padre, did e kill my father?” 

“No, no, no!” cried the priest. “Juan is innocent of 
blood-shedding—” and there he stopped. 

A keener observer then Jorge might have thought that the 
priest was keeping something back, but Jorge only heaved a 
sigh of relief and said, “ Pardon me, padre, for having such a 
thought. When I think of my father I am not always sane.” 

Padre Fedi laid his hand gently on the arm of Jorge and 
turned the conversation to the Sefiora Ascencion by a sug- 
gestion that he should put aside all thought of a sorrow he 
could not remedy, and apply himself to a matter that had been 
very near his father’s heart, namely, the union of the Espero 
with the Terreros family. ‘I shall lay the subject before Don 
Estaban this very day,” said the priest. 

Don Estaban was the father of the Sefiora Ascencion. 


’ 


One December noon in the year 1885 a lumbering coach, 
drawn by two white mules, jolted over the stones of the 
rambling main street of Lunes, and drew up before the door 
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of the small but famous establishment of the /avendera 
(laundress) Tobalita. From the coach there alighted, first a 
young girl very fair, who was made to appear fairer still by 
the mantilla of black silk and lace she wore as a head-cover- 
ing. When she found herself safe on the dusty path that did 
duty as a sidewalk, she turned to assist an old woman whom 
she addressed as “mamma.” 

The arrival of the coach had brought Tobalita, the stout 
and good natured, to the door of the /avenderia. ‘ Welcome, 
Dofia Terreros,” she cried, “and welcome Sefiorita Ascen- 
cion. Madre de Dios! you are as white as the snow of the 
hills, and as blooming as the cactus of the valley!” 

The sefiorita laughed, and, linking her mother’s arm in hers, 
followed Tobalita into a room that looked out on a courtyard 
where a number of women knelt by the flowitig aceguza wash- 
ing and rinsing clothes, and chatting somewhat boisterously 
over their work—all save one. This one knelt away from the 
others and took no part in their gossip, pursuing her work in 
silence, and perhaps accomplishing more than they. 

The old woman placed herself in the chair offered her with 
a profusion of compliments, and having motioned Tobalita to a 
seat by her side, entered into a whispered conversation with 
the l/avendera, which the /avendera interrupted often to raise 
her hands and supplicate the benedictions of heaven on the 
sefiorita so beautiful and so good. ‘‘ Never have I been so 
honored,” she declared when the dofia had finished speaking ; 
“not only to prepare all the linen the sefiorita takes as a 
dowry to the house of Don Espero, but as well the pretty 
white morning dresses that shall lose much of their fairness 
when contrasted with the skin of the snow-white sefiorita.” 

“And you will send home the ruffled gown in three days, 
Tobalita?” said the dofia, ignoring the J/avendera’s compli- 
ments, and adding in a lower tone, ‘Don Jorge comes from 
his ranch on Wednesday, resting at the Puerta, for the visit of 
betrothal, and the sefiorita would wear on that day the ruffled 
gown—” 

The dofia paused abruptly, interrupted by the sound of 
angry voices in the courtyard. 

“Tcht, Tcht!” clicked the tongue of Tobalita despairingly. 
“Tt is that Juana Gomez again! She is the best /avendera 1 
have, but she quarrels, she quarrels!” 

“Juanita Gomez?” exclaimed the sefiorita in astonishment. 
“Why not, sefiorita?” asked Tobalita. “They have been 
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poor for long; you know how Don Pedro gained his money— 
blood money !—well, it has vanished, and since the night of the 
murder of Don Ignacio—a thousand pardons sefiorita !—since 
then Juan has failed and failed, and now lies ill abed in a 
cabin close by. Juana works hard for him, and works well, or 
I would have rid myself of her long ago, for she has a bad 
tongue.” 

“I knew her at school,” said the sefiorita; “I will go to 
speak with her, madre mia.” 

“As you will,” said Dofia Terreros, “though she may not 
wish to see you.” 

“She will understand that I am her friend,” said Ascencion 
with an assurance born of her guilelessness, and went out the 
door into the courtyard. 

Juana was so busy with her work that she did not hear 
the girl’s soft footfall approaching her, and it was not till 
Ascencion had twice called her name that she looked up from 
the linen she held. Then she sprang to her feet and, with 
what was so superlative a courtesy as to be a caricature of 
excessive politeness, she cried, “The Sefiorita Terreros! The 
heavens have indeed opened on your humblest servant.” 

“Juanita mia, why do you treat me so? We were friends 
at school!” exclaimed Ascencion, distressed. 

“The sefiorita was and is my friend,” said Juana, and 
kissed Ascencion on either cheek. 

One of the /avenderas, standing by and witnessing this sweet 
intercourse, said to another: ‘See; I have always told you 
Juana had a good heart, and they say Don Jorge was 
promised to her.” 

This was spoken low, but Juana and Ascencion overheard it. 
Turning to the /avendera Juana said proudly: “ Manuela, you 
are wrong in your mind. The Sefior Don was rejected by me 
a long time since.” 

Ascencion looked wonderingly at her, and with the wonder 
something akin to distress appeared in her countenance. 
Juana viewed her distress with satisfaction. Things could not 
have turned out better, and she loved Manuela for having 
been the means of making Ascencion believe that Jorge had 
been her lover and had sued in vain. “She thinks she has 
won the cast-off of a /avendera,” thought Juana. 

“You are to marry soon, I hear,” she said. ‘“ May I felici- 
tate you, sefiorita?”’ 

So utterly guileless was Ascencion that even these few 
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words drove away her distress. ‘Why sefiorita, why not 
Chona as of old, Juanita? I thank you, much, amigalija; my 
marriage does not take place so soon as you think; I shall be 
but betrothed three days from this.” 

“May you be as happy as I wish you, Chona mia,’ 
Juana, her cheeks flushed, a strange moisture in her eyes. 

“ Juanita, I thank you; and, Juanita, very soon I shall come 
for you, and. you will come to me and bring your brother. I 
know how good you are to him, carida mia; and, Juana, the 
air of our mountains will make him well. You will come?” 

“Next week I will answer you,” said Juana. “ But the 
Sefiora Tobalita calls you, Chona; adios till we meet again,” and 
again she kissed the girl, and lightly touched her forehead with 
the middle finger of her left hand. ‘“ My benediction,” she an- 
swered with a laugh to Ascencion’s inquiring look ; adding, “‘ May 
you be as happy as is Don Ignacio in paradise.” 

“QO Juana, Juana!” cried the girl. 

“It is a good wish, amigalita?” said Juana coldly. 

“Yes, yes,” murmured Ascencion, and hurried away fright- 
ened at she knew not what. 

Later in the day, when the /avenderas had wearied of discuss- 
ing the news Tobalita had brought them of the great dowry 
of linen that the Sefiora Ascencion was to bring to the house 
of Espero (the dowry they were to make ready with many 
cleansings of water), a cart jolted along the street accompanied 
by a man’s voice chanting the dolorous chant of the poor souls. 

“Tt is the cart of Lucio,” said Manuela in an awed whisper 
to Juana. 

“Well, and what of that?” returned Juana, indifferently. 

“If they were my cousins I would care,” retorted Manuela 
shortly. 

“What is the matter with you, Manuela?” asked Juana, a 
little surprised. 

“Know you not that all of Moros is burning with small-pox; 
that Lucio’s cart is in demand, and that your cousins, the An- 
chietas, are all down with it ?”’ demanded Manuela. 

“Well, what can I do? I have Juan, and I have my work,” 
said the girl bitterly. 

“She is in one of her moods,” thought Manuela, and moved 
to another part of the courtyard. Left to herself, Juana worked 
as if driven to it, her mind working all the while. Suddenly 
she threw down the garment she was washing and sat herself 
in a heap on the ground, her eyes staring fiercely at the flowing 


said 
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water in the aceguia. So used were the women to the peculiar 
exhibitions of Juana's temper that no one cared to notice what 
was, to speak the truth of Juana, a phenomenal shirking of 
work. Nor did Tobalita, from her window overseeing the work 
of the J/avenderas, care to notice. ‘She has worked till she 
is ready to expire; let her rest,” she thought good-naturedly. 
“ But what is the woman about now?” she exclaimed half-aloud, 
and leant.out the window the better to see. 

Juana had risen from her crouching position and was now 
holding Manuela in her arms. ‘You were right, Manuela,” she 
said, kissing the woman’s cheek, “to remind me of my cousins 
burning with fevers that, when they fail to kill, destroy one’s 
beauty, and the fairer one’s beauty the more dreadful their de- 
struction. How sad for my poor cousins! Twice to-day, Man- 
uela, you have proved a friend, and I have naught to give you 
in return but many, many thanks.” She again kissed Manuela, 
and before the astonished woman could speak was again at her 
post veside the aceguia, washing industriously. 

“What did I tell you?” said Manuela in triumph to the 
lavenderas—“ that she has a good heart. I but mentioned to her 
the Anchietas down with the small-pox, and you have witnessed 
her distress.” 

The afternoon waned, and the /avenderas went to their sev- 
eral homes. But Juana lingered after all were gone. “I would 
have a word with the Sefiora Tobalita,” she said to that good 
woman, who was drinking her evening coffee. 

“As many as you please; but sit and drink with me while 
you talk,” invited Tobalita cordially. 

“Many thanks, sefiora,” returned Juana, “ but I cannot stay. 
I must hurry to Juan. It is about Juan I would speak. I wish 
to remain with him to-morrow, he is so lonely all the day. 
The robe of the Sefiorita Ascencion I have ready for the fluting ; 
this I would ask your permission to do at my house, sefiora.” 

Tobalita hesitated. She never permitted the clothes of her 
customers to leave her premises. However, she thought, Juana 
has good reason to remain at home, and she does her work the 
best of them all. “Let me think,” she said aloud. ‘‘ You have 
the box for it, and you know_exactly what is to be done?” 

“Oh, yes! sefiora,” replied Juana eagerly. “And I know it 
is the sefiorita’'s betrothal robe. I shall do it well, so well that 
mayhap the sefiorita may never take pleasure in any other robe 
but it.” 

“Tcht, tcht, child!” clicked Tobalita in pretended reproof. 
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“You are vain of your work, but it is a truth none of the 
others have your fine touch. Now let us see: to-day is Mon- 
day, to-morrow is Tuesday, and on Wednesday afternoon Syl- 
van” (Sylvan was cargador for half the country round) “will 
come for the robe to carry it to the sefiorita. You will have 
it all ready in the box by then?” 

“T have twice too much time,” assured Juana; and having 
again refused Tobalita’s proffered coffee, she uttered many 
thanks for the sefiora’s condescending kindness in permitting 
her to perform her work at home, and, carrying the box con- 
taining the betrothal robe, went out into the rambling, dusty 
street. 

The home of Juana was a low adobe cabin which contained 
two small rooms, their walls covered with a yellowish wash, 
their floors of hardened earth. The only furniture these rooms 
contained was two beds, one in either room, and a small col- 
lection of pots and pans in the outer room. But the cabin was 
exquisitely neat and clean, as is always the home of a Mexican 
no matter how poor he may be. On the bed in the inner room 
lay Juan Gomez; and it was to this room that Juana imme- 
diately proceeded on her return from the /avenderia. 

“ Hermano mio!” she greeted her brother; “you have passed 
the day well?” 

“As well as I shall ever pass a day again,” he returned im- 
passively, and stretched out a thin hand to reach a gourd of 
water that was set on the floor by the bed. 

She helped him to the water, and when he had drank of 
it, she said, “I would you had your father’s spirit—or better, 
that you had mine, Juan.” 

He looked up at her burning face, his own sad and worn 
with sickness and trouble. ‘The Padre Fedi was here to visit 
me to-day,” he said. 

“Again!” she cried, and then controlling herself continued, 
“You gave him hearty welcome, Juan?” 

“T gave him all I had to give, for I was glad to see him; 
his words were good to me when I saw him last. But, Juana, 
he brought old Ignacio Espero with him, and laid him out be- 
fore my eyes, and showed me the gaping wound in his heart—” 

She sprang to his side and felt the palms of his hands and 
his face and forehead. “I thought you had taken the fever; it 
is at Moros,” she said, leaning against the wall and heaving a 
sigh of relief. ‘“ But, Juan, you must be mad,” she went on; 
“old Ignacio has been in the ground these three months.” 
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“But the padre’s words were strong to make me see what 
he told.” 

“Coward! you did not kill Don Ignacio!” 

“ But he thinks you did.” 

“Let him think! The owls up in the /eca/ote think; and so 
let this old owl of a padre think, if he will. Know you not,” 
she cried, “that the dagger of the Penitente falls and leaves no 
sign of the hand that guided it? The padre’s words were strong 
to make you see! Let mine be stronger, for mine tell you what 
we know, while his can but tell you what he ¢hznks.” 

He looked at her with admiration mingled with awe. 
“Heaven made strong the limbs of man,” he murmured, “ but 
the hearts of women were created stronger.” 

“Women need to have strong hearts,” said Juana slowly; 
going on to demand, “Do you know who spoke with me to- 


day ?” 

He looked inquiringly at her, and bending over him she 
hissed: “ The Sefiorita Ascencion; Chona, the pale face who 
thought to win me at the convent with duces ; Chona, beloved 
of the Hermanitas ; Chona, who is to marry the son of old Ig- 
nacio; Chona, who has lit a fire in my heart that all the snows 
of the mountains cannot extinguish!” 

The fire burned in her cheeks and blazed in her eyes, and 
dried her lips and tongue so that she seized on and drained 
the gourd. 

“Do you make a fool of me, that you tell me you spoke 
with the Sefiorita Terreros?” he asked. 

She burst into a laugh, and said: ‘“ Not only did I speak 
to her; I felicitated her, and I kissed her, Juan; and, Juan, 
I touched her—so”; and she touched his forehead with the 
middle finger of her left hand. 

He sprang from the bed and stood before her, trembling in 
every limb. ‘You will do to her as to old Ignacio?” he asked 
in an awed whisper. 

She pressed him gently back on the bed, and drew the cov- 
ering about him. “No, no, Juan, not in that way,” she replied 
assuringly ; adding, “I return in a moment,” and ran to the outer 
room, returning presently with the box that contained the robe 
she was to flute. 

She hurriedly removed the lid of the box, and took from it 
a garment of some soft, white texture and shook it out for Juan 


to view. ‘On Thursday next,” she said, “the Sefiorita Ascen- - 


cion will be betrothed to Don Jorge—if he lives. . This, Juan, 
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is the sefiorita’s betrothal robe; she will wear it on Thursday, 
waiting till he come.” 

He looked at her now impressive countenance, and then, fling- 
ing out his hand with a gesture that said he gave up the im- 
possible task of reading her thoughts, he asked, ‘“ Why is the 
sefiorita’s robe here?”’ 

Drawing in her breath she answered, her tone increasing in 
vehemence as she proceeded: “It is here because I am a /aven- 
dera, and the sefiorita, having taken all else from me, gives me 
the privilege to prepare, not only her robe of betrothal but all 
the dowry of linen she takes to Don Jorge. It is here because 
Chona triumphs over me, and because I would make her living 
a horror to herself and others, or a dead horror to be hustled 
quickly under ground.” 

“T don’t understand—what would you?” said Juan dazedly, 
raising himself in the bed. 

“Understand! What matters what you understand? You 
understand that I am Chona’s peon?” she blazed at him. 

Something like a sob shook his frame. ‘“ My heart is broken 
for you, Juanita mza,” he sighed. 

She soothed him with kind words, and to cheer him sang 
while she prepared his supper, and did such simple offices for 
him as their poverty permitted. Her kindness and gentleness 
towards him kindled all his twin-brother’s love for her, and 
when later in the evening she sat on the floor by his bedside 
it was he who poured forth a torrent of wrathful words against 
Don Jorge and the Sefiorita Ascencion. By a'word thrown in 
now and then she added fuel to his wrath, waiting patiently 
for an opportune moment to express herself fully. 

That moment came when Juan cried out: “Juanita, you 
should have left it to me to curse them; it is a man’s work, not 
a woman’s!” 

“TI should? And the thought of Don Ignacio, in his grave 
three months, alarms you,” she said coldly. 

“Only the fear that you be discovered,” he replied eagerly. 

“TI shall never be discovered,” she said with assurance. 
“Now listen to me, Juan. To-night, I go away from here. I 
shall return to you on the morning of Thursday. I shall ask 
our neighbor, Lucio’s wife, to see that you have what you 
need. She will ask you where I have gone; you will tell her I 
have gone to our cousin Ricardo’s ranch for food we need, and 
that he has promised us. I shall tell her this, but she will ask 
you. She has a tongue.” 
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“And where will you go?” 

“I go to our cousins Anchieta, at Moros. They are down 
with the small-pox—it is right I visit them.” 

The room was dark; they could not see one another’s 
faces. : 

“I don’t understand,” he said as once before, dazedly. 

“ Besides,” she continued as if he had not spoken, “ it will 
please Nita Anchieta to see the betrothal robe; she is so very 
ill. I shall show her how finely I can flute, and, who knows? 
Nita may try on the robe the pale Chona will wear on Thurs- 
day morning.” 

He swore a fearful oath. ‘You shall not do this thing! 
I would betray you first,” he cried. 

“Betray me! Are you not a Penitente sworn to do the 
bidding of the brethren, sworn not to betray a Penitente’s 
vengeance? If I thought you would betray me I would do to 
you as I did to old Ignacio”; and something in her hand as 
she bent over him caught a silvery gleam from the moonlight 
streaming in through the narrow window of the room. 

The man breathed hard, and she went on, her tone low 
and melancholy: “You would not betray me, for you love me, 
little brother, and it would be sad to kill you. I have thought 
of all this that I do, Juan, till I can no longer rest till all is 
finished. On Thursday my heart will be eased; there will be 
naught left then.” 


“ Jorge too?” 
For a moment there was a silence in the room, only broken 


by Juan’s hard breathing. Then Juana said: ‘“ Tobalita—you 
know Tobalita the fat and garrulous—she told us to-day, 
when the pale Chona had gone away, concerning the grandeur 
of the betrothal, and how Don Jorge was to leave his ranch to 
go to the house of the Terreros. And Tobalita said, ‘Don 
Jorge will sleep at the Puerta on Wednesday night,’ and 
Manuela cried out, ‘How can Don Jorge sleep there?’ and I 
thought, little brother, that Don Jorge would sleep there very 


soundly.” 


On Wednesday afternoon there was quite a commotion at 
the /avenderia. Sylvan the cargador had arrived with his mule 
team at one o'clock, to take whatever there was for him to 
carry and deliver, and Juana had not returned with the 
betrothal robe, in Tobalita’s eyes the most important article of 
his cargo. Three times had Manuela run over to the Gomez 
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cabin, to be told each time that Juana had not yet returned 
from Sefior Ricardo’s ranch. “The pest take the girl!” 
moaned Tobalita in tears; ‘“‘she said she wished to stay with 
Juan, and Heaven alone knows where she has gone.” At two 
o'clock, however, when Sylvan was declaring he would wait no 
longer, Juana appeared at the door of the J/avenderia, the 
longed-for box in her arms. 

In her excitement at having recovered what she had given 
up as lost Tobalita forgot to scold. She even complimented. 
Raising the cover of the box she peeped in and viewed Juana’s 
work with sparkling eyes. “I could have whipped you for 
having delayed,” she exclaimed; ‘but now I embrace you.” 
Juana released herself from Tobalita’s encircling arms, and 
sank down on a bench against the wall. “I have walked far,” 
she said. 

The women standing about protested that the Sejior 
Ricardo should not have let his cousin walk, and one of them 
brought her a cup of coffee from Tobalita’s ever ready urn. 
She eagerly quaffed the coffee, not responding to the remarks 
made about her pale and haggard face, from which every trace 
of ruddy color had flown, but attending only to Sylvan stow- 
ing away in his cart the box she had brought. 

“Sefior,” she called, rising from the bench and handing the 
empty cup to Manuela, who was officiously showing herself to 
be Juana’s friend by brushing the dust from her bedraggled 
garments—“ Sefior, have you noted the sky and the rising of 
the wind?” 

Sylvan nodded his head and, pointing to the distant moun- 
tains, said: “‘ The storm, it comes—the blessed rain.” 

“Then cover the box well with your goat-skins,’ 
almost sternly. 

“Juana is right,” chorused the women, and ran themselves 
to cover the box containing the precious betrothal robe. 

“You will not work to-day, Juana; you must rest,” said 
Tobalita. 

“T go to “zo Alaran this afternoon; he must come and fetch 
Juan to his house, or Juan will die where he is,” returned the 
girl, looking steadily at Sylvan. 

“You are welcome to ride in my cart, sefiorita,” he said; 
“almost half the way to the Puerta, that is too much for you 
to walk!” 

“Gracias, amigo mia,” said Juana. “I have indeed walked 
enough to-day.” 


, 


she said, 
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Tobalita declared at this that Juana should wait for the 
morrow, but Juana responded that on the morrow she must 
work, while to-day, it being so far spent, it did not matter. 

“If you had but been here this morning, Juana,” here put 
in one of the women, although Manuela was making signs at 
her to be silent. 

Manuela’s signs were not lost on Juana. ‘ Why should I 
have been here this morning?” she demanded. 

“Such a sight he was!” cried Tobalita in innocent admira- 
tion. “The Don Jorge on his black korse, on his way to the 
Terreros’ for the betrothal to-morrow. Two servants rode with 
him, each holding the end of a pole to which was strapped the 
casket containing his gifts to the Sefiorita Ascencion. Silks 
from the capital; and they say there is a necklace of silver and 
diamonds for the sefiorita, as well.” 

“You rest at the Puerta to-night, Sefior Sylvan,” giggled a 
young girl, “and so does Don Jorge. Fetch something from 
the casket to me.” 

“What foolishness!’’ reproved Tobalita, the matron in her 
up-in-arms. “ But,” she continued, “I am assured all the gifts 
are worthy of the beautiful sefiorita—” 

“Sefiora Tobalita,” interrupted Juana, rolling out the rich 
vowel sounds of the tongue she spoke in sonorous accents, 
“Chona receives but one gift that is worthy of her, the robe 
that my poor hands have prepared.” 

“Oh, oh, oh!” fell from the lips of the women in mingled 
accents of mock admiration and awe, and not without a note 
of contempt. “We have said it, Sefiora Tobalita, that you 
would turn the head of Juana with your praise, your too great 
praise of her work.” 

Juana’s genuine look of contempt embraced them all as she 
turned to Sylvan and said: “ Pardon, sefior, but it runs on to 
three of the clock.” 

Thus reminded of the time he had lost, Sylvan bustled 
about to assist Juana to a seat among the boxes and bales of 
his cart. He then sprang onto the driver’s seat, shook out 
the reins of his team, and cracked his whip. The mules 
jangled their bells, the women cried after him their fare- 
wells, the cart jolted down the street, and was lost to sight 
in the enveloping dust raised by it and the strong-blowing 
wind. 

The road to the Puerta Luna was over a prairie that had a 
gradual ascent to the hills. It was ankle-deep in dust, that rose 
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in such clouds as to entirely forbid conversation between 
Sylvan and Juana, even had the girl been inclined to talk, 
which she was not. Her whole frame was but one thought, 
and all the blood in her body seemed to have mounted to her 
brain, leaving her extremities cold. She knew well the road 
over which the cargador drove his team—the same road over 
which she had passed in the autumn to the Puerta inn, and 
over which she had returned with red hands to find Juan 
searching for her. That spot they had just passed, where the 
low willows grew by the thready arroyo, was where she had 
told to Juan the tale of an old man with a cleft heart who lay 
dead in his blood-stained bed. How like a coward Juan had 
acted when she had said, “I killed old Ignacio in his sleep.” 
Then she thought of the horror, so innocent in appearance, 
that the cargador was carrying to Chona. For herself she did 
not fear. All the old women said one could not twice have 
the disease, and she had had it when a child; her body bore 
its marks if her face did not, thanks to her mother’s care. “If 
Chona could have seen her robe wrapped about Nita,’ she 
thought, and gave a short laugh. 

The wind had fallen, and the sky was black as only once in 
many months it is in New Mexico. ‘“ Before morning the rain 
will have fallen,” she thought, “and the aceguzas and the arro- 
yos will have overflowed their banks.” And even while she 
thought a fork of light quivered in the heavens, followed by a 
distant rumble of thunder. She sat up in the cart and, shading 
her eyes with her hand, peered into the dusk gathering over 
the prairie. They were now ascending a hill, and about a mile 
ahead were the shelving rocks of the Puerta Luna; a light 
gleamed faintly, the light of the Puerta inn. 

“Sefior, Sefior Sylvan!” she cried, “yonder is my uncle's 
house’’; and she pointed to a house in the gloom to the left of 
the road. Sylvan offered to turn out of his way in order to 
carry her to the door of the house, but she said: “No, no, 
sefior! many thanks; I can readily make the house, and you, 
to escape the rain, had best make speed—and, sefior,” she went 
on, emphasizing her words, “you had best put the box of the 
sefiorita well under cover in the inn, to-night. Were the robe 
to be damaged by the rain, the sefiorita could not wear it for 
her betrothal.” 

Juana was standing in the road when she made this 
request; and, Sylvan having promised to look after the safety 
of the box, she still remained there watching the cart till it 
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had disappeared, hidden by a turn in the road that now wound 
its way among the rocks. 





The Puerta Luna is a natural archway over the road 
between Lunes and the Valley of Butterflies. A great mass of 
rock on either side the road, it tapers upwards gradually, for 
some hundreds of feet, then narrows perceptibly to its topmost 
height, where the bridge formed by the arch is no more than 
a narrow foot-path. As has been said, the road from Lunes, 
after it leaves the prairie, ascends a hill. By the time it 
reaches the Puerta Luna the road on the right-hand side, com- 
ing from Lunes, runs along a precipice, at the base of which 
is now the Rio Alto mine. On this same right-hand side of 
the road, on a shelving rock of the Puerta Luna itself, and 
reached by a narrow way, barely wide enough to admit the 
passage of a wagon, stood the Puerta inn, a building having 
but a ground-floor, one side of it looking sheer down the 
precipice. 

When Sylvan the cargador reached the inn there was far 
less appearance of a storm than when he had left Juana stand- 
ing in the road, and the first salutation that greeted him on his 
entering was a lamentation from the inn-keeper that the storm 
would pass and not reach the valleys. In accordance with the 
promise he had made to Juana, he had brought in with him 
the box for the Sefiorita Ascencion, and, scarcely stopping to 
commiserate with the inn-keeper, told what it was he carried, 
and asked that it be put in a place of safety. “Let it be 
locked up in the room with the casket Don Jorge has brought 
with him,” suggested the hostess. And this was what was 
finally done with Ascencion’s robe, but not till the hostess had 
related all the wonders that were contained in the casket, and 
that she had been permitted to view and even to handle. 

“It is strange,” said the cargador when the hostess ended 
her catalogue of wonders, which did not in the least interest 
him—“it is strange that Don Jorge consents to remain in the 
house where his father met his death.” 

“ Now, Sefior Sylvan,” expostulated the hostess, “that is 
very cruel of you. Was it our fault? are we to be condemned 
for assassins, we who are guiltless? Besides,” she said with an 
air of pride, “Don Jorge is a caballero; he does not hold up 
Don Ignacio’s blood to us, and, Sefior Sylvan, he has another 
room, quite on the other side of the house, and not to be 
reached from the outside save one climb the precipice; and, 
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Sefior Sylvan, because you can climb a precipice I shall not 
hold you likely to climb this particular one, though you do say 
rude words, and an inn-keeper and a man stand by and let 
you break the commandments of God and throw them in my 
teeth!” 

“ Pardon, sefiora; pardon, a thousand pardons! I meant no 
offence,” cried the cargador, overwhelmed by the tempest he 
had aroused; “I kiss your snow-white hands, dovia hermosa.” 

“«When the hound’s ears are down he expects his 
deserts,” responded the woman grimly, but accompanying her 
remark with a good-natured laugh. 

“¢ And when the queen halts in her speech the true cour- 
tier is deaf,’” muttered her husband as he carried off the box 
containing Ascencion’s robe, while the cargador took his seat at 
a table spread for supper, and where a number of men sat 
eating the /rijoles and chili colorado so delicious to Mexicans. 
Two of these men were the servants of Don Jorge, and ‘“com- 
panions of the cargador’s heart.’ They greeted him as com- 
padre, and made room for him by their side, ordering for his 
especial honor a jug of mayse/,* ‘‘and to drink to Don Jorge’s 
betrothal,” said the cargador by way of compliment. 


Within the Puerta hostel there was light, and bustle, and 
cheerfulness. Without was the roaring of the wind in the 
cafion of the Rio Alto, the moaning of the wind among the 
pifion-trees, the rumble of the thunder of the storm among 
the hills, the quiver of the lightning in the sky, the black 
rocks scarcely visible in the blackness of the night. The only 
hospitable object to be seen, the inn, that Juana toiling up the 
stony hill knew was, and must be, inhospitable to her. 

She was very weary, and she felt ill. The fire that burned 
in her heart kept up her natural strength, which was great; 
nevertheless, she felt that were the cause of this fire to be 
taken away, her strength must go with it. If it had not been 
for Juan she felt that she would gladly die when the two re- 
maining punctures in her air-drawn curse were filled. She 
must live, though, for Juan, and even on the expedition in 
which she was engaged it afforded her a certain melancholy 
happiness to think that her brother loved her, and this too in 
spite of the contempt she felt for his abhorrence of blood- 
shed. 

She had gone through very much during the last forty-eight 


* The unfermented juice of apricots, sugar, chz/7, and cloves. 
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hours, or what would have been very much for another and 
a weaker-hearted woman. The horrors of the sick-room at 
Moros had not appalled her, as the sight of the dead old man, 
Ignacio Espero, had not. But the thunder and the lightning 
and the darkness were appalling, though she would not let 
them make her falter, not even though the thunder went on 
increasing in power as it had gone on increasing during the 
last hour. As for the stones over which she walked she did 
not feel their hardness, and she did not know that her feet 
were bleeding. In the ruined ¢ecalote yonder on the highest 
hill of the valley the women of her race had fought, and had 
thrice driven away the men of Spain. Was not she, Juana 
Gomez, although she had a strain of the blood of the Spaniard 
in her veins, one of those Indian women? 

Before she had reached the inn lights had begun to go out 
from its windows, till at last, when she arrived at the little 
courtyard, only dim ones burned here and there in the bed- 
chambers. The reports of the thunder were now louder and 
more frequent, and the lightning blinding in its intensity. The 
wind rushed down through the -cafion with such force as to 
detach large fragments of stone, sending them reverberating to 
the depths below, like the clapping of many hands. She hur- 
ried to a window that was without a light, and, pressing her 
ear to a broken pane, heard a man say sleepily to one who 
slept by his side, “ Compadre, the storm has come,” and then 
he yawned and, turning heavily in his bed, fell asleep with 
loud snoring. 

“The cargador,” she said half-aloud; then passed to the 
next window, and to the next, till she had visited every 
window on the side of the house to the road, and the back 
of the house that almost touched the wall of rock behind it; 
stopping to listen when the room was dark, to peer in where a 
night-lamp was kept dimly burning. 

“He sleeps on the side next the precipice!’’ she exclaimed, 
half-stupefied, and sat down on a ledge of rock to think. The 
rain in great drops was beginning to fall, and now the heavens 
were constantly alight with the thunder-bolts that rent them. 

“If it were not for the storm,” was what passed in her 
mind, “I would not fear to crawl along the ledge of the preci- 
pice till I reached his window—” 

Here her thoughts stopped. As if the very consideration of 
fear had given fresh spur to her animal courage, she sprang to 
her feet, flung up her hands to the quivering heavens, and. cried 
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out, “God of the Penitentes, I do not fear!” And falling to 
the ground, crawled, feeling every inch of the way, till from 
the rear of the house she reached its side that almost abutted 
on the precipice. Almost, but not quite, for there remained 
between the house and the sheer descent a shelving of solid 
rock that would admit the passing of a body that would keep 
itself close to the wall of the inn. 

She cautiously protruded her head around the coigne of 
the house, and looked up to a latticed window where burned 
a light, half obscured by a dark object depending from a nail. 
Looking steadily at it, her sense of sight magnified by the 
intentness of her purpose, she made out the dark object to be 
a cloak—the handsome black embroidered cloak of a cabdallero. 

She leant back and hugged herself with a frantic, inhuman 
joy, because a single step on the shelving rock would take her 
to the window of Don Jorge’s bed-chamber! Only a step, but 
through the blinding lightning and with the thunder deafen- 
ing her ears. 

If she had moved cautiously to reach the abutting shelf of 
rock, thrice more cautiously did she move along it to reach the 
lighted window. And now she dared not permit any other 
thought to enter her mind but the one that the Terreros, the 
Espero, and the padres had destroyed the Penitentes, and that 
Don Jorge had despised her and thrust her away for Chona. 

Once beneath the lighted window, she raised herself slowly 
to her feet and twined her fingers about the lattice for sup- 
port. Then she closed her eyes and hung her head till a clap 
of thunder that shook the atmosphere had died away. There 
was a slight lull in the storm, even the wind seeming not to 
rush so madly, as she looked in through the window at the 
young man, not asleep in his bed, but sitting in a chair gazing 
at a photograph he held in his hand. 

The sight maddened her, destroying all the reasoning power 
she had left; and drawing a sharp steel stiletto from her 
bosom she was about to break open the fastening of the 
lattice with it, when there came a peal of thunder that shook 
the house to its foundations, and there sped a bolt of fire that 
burst on its roof and then ran quivering down its outer wall, 
and glaring at the girl, drove her back over the side of the 
precipice, and the clapping of the hands of the rushing winds 
in the cafion’s depth hushed her dying cry. 
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KALEIDOSCOPIC GLIMPSES OF MEXICO. 
By WYNONA GILMAN, 


s ITH a country as foreign in scenery, in climate, 
in picturesque coloring, in manner, and custom, 
and language, and style in our very midst, why 
do our people find it necessary to go unto the 
remote parts of the earth for change? 

That wonderful invention, the steam-engine, has placed this 
anomaly practically at our very doors, destroying, in a measure, 
to seekers after the unusual, the use of that mystic and fasci- 
nating word “abroad,” and thereby rendering a visit to Mexico 
of less interest in the 
perspective than _ to 
numberless places of 
infinitely less attrac- 
tion. 

The dividing line 
between the two re- 
publics is only a civil 
one, marked, in places, 
by neither sea nor 
stream, and yet the 
width between of all 
the oceans could not 
make the difference 
greater in nation, class, 
custom, and country. 

Too much has been 
written of the statisti- 
cal points of the coun- 
try for it to require re- 
petition, and “ impres- 
sions” are rather too 
personal to be of 
public interest; - yet THE way ‘‘MEZCAL” IS PROCURED. 
to the well-read and 
enlightened people who could describe from that perfect 
memory imparted. by actual vision the Seven Wonders of. the 
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World, thrill you with stories of the jungles of India and 
Africa, make ‘you long for the picturesque coloring of Japan 
and the singular delights of China, a story of Mexico—that 
Mexico so close to us that one can stand with the right foot 
in America and the left in the other republic—comes in the 
light of a revelation. It has surprised and interested me. 
Mystical, tropical, picturesque Mexico! The land of languor- 
ous beauty, of sensuous idleness, of golden sunshine, of thrilling 
color, of birds and of flowers that seem to soothe the senses 
and hush them into 
that delicious dolce far 
niente that abates the 
breath and leaves the 
soul bathed in an ec- 
stasy of romance and 
unconscious _ poetry, 
making a Christian of 
the pagan in recogni- 
tion of God’s royal 
handiwork. For what 
God has done for this 
most favored country 
has jbeen done on a 
scale of grandeur that 
no land nor clime can 
excel; but man has 
not been so prodigal 
of his benefits. 
Perhaps it is the 
fault of the climate, 
that delicious warmth 
= that inebriates while 
‘* THE POVERTY AMONGST THE es CLASSES it gladdens, that the 
IS UNPRECEDENTED. s 
people are indolent, 
for how could one work with that poetic intoxication trickling 
through every vein, that divine ecstasy of living pouring through 
the soul like the first inspiration of religion? Is it not true 
that every educated Mexican is an inborn poet, without the 
energy to transcribe his thoughts and feelings? Why, you can 
read it in the sweetly lazy smile that glows in his dark eyes, 
you can translate it in the varying color that stains his brown 
cheek, you can hear it in the tones of his unconsciously caress- 
ing voice, and in the liquid flow of his slowly spoken words. 
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He is as polite as the courtier to the queen; a characteristic 
that applies not alone to the educated, but to the sombrero- 
crowned fellow that fills the childish ideal of the bandit, the 
peon in his fettered life of practical slavery, the Indian woman 
wrapped in her brilliant rebozo, and the ragged urchin who 
would not in common modesty be allowed in the streets of our 
civilized New York, alike. I have seen instances of courteous 
attention on the part of the poor, almost unclothed creatures 
there that would put to blush some of our so-called men of 
society ; and politeness 
in children that would 
be a lesson to mothers 
even in our most re- 
fined circles. 

In the religious ele- 
ment this becomes 
reverence, and I saw 
neither Mexican, half- 
breed, nor Indian pass 
the door of a church 
without lifting _ his 
hat to the God who 
dwelt within the tem- 
ple. 

And how exquisite- 
ly beautiful are those 
earthly dwelling places 
of our Lord! 

We, in our uplifted 
civilization, groan un- 
der the burdens of 
church indebtedness, 
put our pennies upon A PULQUE-CaRRIER. 
the plate grudgingly, 
and complain of the cost of these poor little edifices that we 
have erected to the true God, taking no thought of this glori- 
ous world which he has given to us, while just over there across 
the border they worship in palaces—a fitting resting place for 
the Bread made Flesh by the divine mystery, by which alone 
we reach through eternity to everlasting life. 

The cathedral in the City of Mexico, a small city of less 
than four hundred thousand inhabitants, is of enormous propor- 
tions; so much so that our own in the great American metro- 
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polis dwindles into abject insignificance by comparison. It is 
built upon the ground upon which a fierce battle was fought 
between the Aztecs and the forces of Cortez. Its furnishings 
are superb. Chandeliers of solid gold are suspended from the 
lofty ceiling, while the altars are beyond description in their 
unique grandeur. The walls of the sacristy, as well as of the 
church, are almost entirely concealed by famous paintings of 
fabulous value, pre-eminent among which is one of St. Peter 
by the immortal Murillo. 

In point of size this is the greatest church in Mexico, though 
one in the smaller city of Puebla is conceded to be handsomer 
in decoration and furnishings; while even the cathedral in the 
little city of Orizaba, of less than forty thousand souls, would 
be a revelation to the Catholics of our own city. 

In that cathedral I think is the handsomest sacristy of any 
that I saw in Mexico. The walls are not alone covered by 
paintings of the old masters, priceless in value, but upon one 
side is a chest of drawers for holding the vestments that is per- 
haps unequalled by anything in its line on the continent. It is 
about five feet high by forty feet in length, and is composed of 
solid ebony inlaid with pearl, in designs that are at once uni- 
que and exquisite. 

The little, world-famous chapel in the village of Guadaloupe 
is one of the most interesting in this country of churches; but 
the “renovator” and ‘“ modernizer,’’ ever at work with his odious 
whitewash-brush and remodelling fancies, is rapidly destroying 
the most impressive points of ancient beauty in this as in most 
other places in Mexico. In this chapel is the ¢/ma of Juan 
Diego, with the picture of the Virgin upon the coarse cloth, and 
the likeness of the Virgin in the heart of the rose, flowers which 
never fade, a visible evidence of miraculous visitation that can 
never cease to inspire with reverence and awe. 

It would remove the chill from our cold northern blood to 
see the natives prostrate before this evidence of divine presence, 
believing with sweet faith that what is asked with a pure heart 
will be received, kissing the stones that floor the dwelling-place 
of the sacred Lady, and murmuring their liquid “ Gracias, gra- 
cias!”’ to the listening Mother, in token of their belief in the 
promise: “Ask and ye shall receive.” This is the most sacred 
and one of the most beautiful shrines in Mexico. 

There are no seats in the Mexican churches, therefore the 
worshipper kneels or stands during the entire service. 

Another wonder of the churches is the great beauty of their 
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architecture, the Mexicans being among the finest stone-masons 
in the world, but poor cabinet-workers. Their art in stone was 
taught them by the old padres, who were wonderfully clever 
ind gifted men; and under their supervision was built these 
superb structures that have lasted through ages. To the detri- 
ment of Mexico these padres are losing their power now, the 
vovernment usurping it, confiscating their lands, convents, and 
churches, razing the edifices of Christianity that these god-like 
men have erected in the human soul with such infinite labor 
and perseverance, and are, as rapidly as they can, converting 








A Poor MEXICcAN’s HOUSE. 


the country into . . . The sentence can be completed only 
by the testimony of time. 

But what can a government perform without a foundation 
of religion? Verily, it is the house built upon the sands. The 
winds of historical destruction are already beating upon it, and 
the tidal wave of financial depreciation threatens to submerge 
and consume it. The Mexican currency is worth just half of 
our own, a fact which indicates ruin and bankruptcy for any 
government. 

This is particularly deplorable for a country so rich in 
mining possibilities as this, for the whole world knows of 
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Mexico’s silver and lead, amethyst, and turquoise, and opal, 
and agates. The marbles are superb, the most beautiful being 
the alabaster, jasper, and galinoza stone, while the green and 
white of Tecali are of royal splendor. These, not to speak of 
talcs, of zinc, of antimony, mercury, and arsenic, as well as 
coal, and slate, and sulphur, so abundant in the craters of vol- 
canoes, the salt, amber, and last, but first in point of beauty, 
the superb pearls which are the glory of the country. Further, 
there are cabinet woods of infinite variety and richness, such as — 
the mahogany, ebony, cedar, and rosewood. The oil-trees are 
of great value, comprising something like fifteen varieties. But 
perhaps the greatest source of revenue accrues from the 
maguey, or century plant, which is cultivated to a greater 
extent than any other money-producer in Mexico. From it 
they derive the national drinks, pu/gue and mezcal, both highly 
intoxicating; the latter, perhaps, one of the most inflammable 
decoctions that has ever been discovered, and, so far as I have 
been able to learn, good for nothing else. There are, often- 
times, great haciendas of thousands of acres devoted to the 
cultivation of this plant alone, each one of which is supposed 
to earn ten dollars per year, and to live from twenty to forty 
years. They are hardy plants, but yield nothing until they are 
six years old. The sap, a sweet, milky substance, is drawn from 
the plant through a sort of tube, by means of the mouth, 
transferred to a pig-skin and left to ferment. It requires but 
four or five days for it to be ready for use, and if not disposed 
of at once will sour. Then the odor is something that literally 
“smells to heaven.” From the quantities in which the natives 
consume it, however, I should imagine that very little of it 
goes to waste. 

Aside from the yield of pu/gue and mezcal, the other uses of 
the maguey are almost as numerous as those of the far-reach- 
ing cocoanut-tree. 

The coffee-tree is another great producer in Mexico, offering 
tremendous returns upon the investment. The only drawback 
is that the trees must be kept under shade for two years, the 
banana-tree being favored for this purpose, and are four years 
old before they begin to bear, and six before the yield is suffi- 
cient to insure the forty per cent. return upon the investment 
which is claimed for it. The berry is very similar to the cran- 
berry when ripe. The trouble in raising it lies in the scarcity 
and uncertainty of labor. The coffee-tree, while about the same 
height as the cherry, peach, and apple trees, differs from those 
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in the peculiar tangle of its branches overhead, resembling the 
riotous undergrowth familiar in our forests. The brilliant red 
of the berry, peeping through in great profusion, is fascinating 
and picturesque. 

Report to the contrary, the people of Mexico are a particu- 
larly cleanly race, save in the very low classes, and in the 
kitchens of almost all classes. I don’t think I compliment 
them when I say they could give lessons to New York officials 
in the manner of keeping the city clean. Vera Cruz is the 
shining exception to this, or more properly the ghastly excep- 
tion, for there is something positively uncanny in the thought 
of the fever-scourged city, called by Mexicans La Ciudad de 
los Muertos, with its myriads of buzzard -scavengers stalking 
majestically through the streets, perched upon the glittering, 
glazed tiles of the church dome, or balancing themselves upon 
the availabie portions of the cross. It involves a heavy fine and 
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punishment to kill one, and punishment is not a thing to be 
lightly thought of in any portion of Mexico, but most particu- 
larly in Vera Cruz, where the prison rivals in horror, in these 
days of “ peace on earth and good will to man,” the stories of 
our never-to-be-forgotten Libbey, the disgrace of our civilization. 
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‘ Orizaba is cleanly and delightful, but the laurel for cleanli- 
ness is reserved for picturesque Puebla, which is one of the 
glories of Mexico. Generally speaking, the people impress one 
by the singular whiteness of their linen and the absolute clean- 
liness of their clothing, even when the smallest quantity possible 
covers them. 

The poverty among the poorer classes seems almost un- 





<= 


FOUNTAIN IN QUERETARO. 


precedented, and yet, with the exception of the City of Mexico, 
I saw surprisingly few beggars. 

The houses of the poor outside the limits of the city are 
composed, ordinarily, of poles set upright and covered with a 
thatched roofing. There is not the slightest effort made to 
chink the spaces between the poles, which are simply left 
open; there is no flooring of any kind, save the bare ground; 
no door, but only the space left in the side, which is always 
open; no window, no bed, no furniture of any kind that I 
could discern, save a charcoal-box contrivance for cooking, a 
few rude dishes, etc. And yet these people are cheerful, ap- 
parently happy, full of reverence and politeness—oh, a/ways 
polite ! 

The homes of the wealthier classes, however, are not alone 
beautiful, but unusual. The furniture is generally imported 
from France, but it is the quadrangle around which the house 
is built that attracts and entrances the attention. They more 
nearly fill the descriptions that have fired our most poetic im- 
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aginings in the Arabian 
Nights than anything 
I have ever seen. Two 
rows of broad piazzas 
extend around the four 
ides of the quadran- 
sle, upon which all the 
rooms of the house 
open, the cool, ex- 
quisite interior visible 
through the broad, 
open door-way. In 
the centre of the court 
a fountain, usually 
f dainty Puebla mar- 
ble, the basin surround- 
ing it filled with fish 
that .seem to glitter 
and glow under the 
tropical sun that flecks 
the crystalline water 
with the radiance of a 
thousand gems. Sur- 
rounding that are 
palms and flowers of 
such brilliant coloring 
as only tropical coun- 
tries can produce, while 
in and among them, 
upon the balconies and 
in every conceivable 
place, can be heard the 
thrilling notes of the 
mocking-bird, the ca- 
nary and linnet, singing 
as they cannot sing in 
this changeable climate 
of warmth and frost. 
Chapultepec, the cas- 
tle of President Diaz, 
is located on the top of 
a rocky hill, rising sud- 
denly two hundred feet 
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above the plain, and is reached by driving down the Paseo to the 
walls of the city, a boulevard which would be celebrated in this 
country. It is superbly broad, lined with handsome houses and 
statuary, among which is the famous bronze of Charles IV., 
said to be the largest single casting in the world. The drive is 
glowing with color, the multihued zarapes of the men and 
rebozos of the women flitting in and out among the palms and 
plants that line the way, the spurred and booted Mexican with 
his gorgeous sombrero, bespangled trousers and marvellous 
saddle, steering his under-sized horse dextrously between the 
carriages, the occasional aguador with water-jars suspended from 
his head, one resting on the breast, the other on the back, the 
body protected by curious leather aprons, forming a scene of 
ever-changing wonders and startling coloring that no section of 
the world can reproduce. 

Through the great iron gates Chapultepec is reached, lying 
above a cypress grove that is unequalled for the size and 
beauty of the trees, one of them, the tree of Montezuma, 
measuring forty-five feet around the trunk. The view is beyond 
compare. Under that glowing sun, whose kiss burns into flam- 
ing color all that it rests upon, one stands beside the wondrous 
and indescribable Chapultepec, the City of Mexico at one’s. feet 
upon one side, the village of Guadaloupe upon the other, while 
over and beyond rise the mountains, peak after peak, with the 
snow-caps of Iztaccihuatl and Popocatapetl so near that it 
seems almost as if one could reach forth the arm and clasp 
hand-in-hand the glittering ice-fields of the north with the 
equatorial heat of the glowing south. 

Chapultepec, like all the rest of Mexico, is undergoing 
“renovation” at the present time. Apparently it always is 
being renovated; but fortunately it never looks it, though the 
principal beauties, the beauty that attaches to all that is 
ancient in the artistic, is being gradually destroyed. 

But above and beyond allin point of grandeur is the scenery 
between Vera Cruz and Esperanza, which no traveller, no 
matter how extensive his wanderings, has ever seen surpassed. 
No word-painting of even the most fervent and exalted poet 
could picture it to one who has not seen. It is the art-work 
of God, and the enthusiast can only stand in profound silence, 
voiceless in presence of its stupendous magnificence. 

The railroad was constructed at an average expense of 
$160,000 per mile for 264 miles, much of which is table-land 
and of comparatively small account, while in certain points the 
actual cost was $250,000 per mile. The grade in places is a 
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rise of 200 feet to the mile, the line between Apizaco and 
Huamantla reaching an altitude of 8,333 feet above the mid- 
tide level of the Gulf of Mexico. The road is cut along the 
side of the mountain, down which one looks with a thrill of 
horror as he realizes what derailment alone might mean. The 
curves are innumerable, oftentimes with radii as small as 350 
feet. The silvery streams between the mountains are crossed 
by bridges, one over a wild cafion between Orizaba and 
Maltrata being called the “Infiernillo,” a name which aptly 
describes the awe-inspiring, hair-raising place, being in verity a 
“Little Hell.” 

But ah! who can picture the wonderful grandeur of that 
section where, with the peak of the extinct volcano of Orizaba 
leaning against the sapphire sky, one can look straight down- 
ward for a distance of one thousand four hundred feet and 
see the exquisite silvery falls dashing and leaping down 
the mountain side, trees covered and laden with orchids of 
every hue and daintiest of artistic coloring, flaming cactus 
blooms, with a peep at wild orange in the distance, while from 
tree to tree sails the flamingo and mocking-bird, dazzling the 
sight with color and soothing the senses with glorious song ? 

Where is the artist, save God, who has_ crowned his 
wondrous handiwork with melody ? 


& 
> 





“DECORATION DAY.” 


By DANIEL SPILLANE. 


By loving hands, as tributes to the dead, 

Who sleep beneath the mound in nature’s bed, 
They breathe on world-worn, doubting man that wave 
Of comforting philosophy we crave. 

For as we looked up into heaven with red, 

Inflamed eyes and wounded hearts, when sped 
The dreaded Angel Death with ruthless glaive, 

And thenceforth doubted, yet you planted there 
Frail flowers in humble faith, knowing that o’er 

The winter storms the sun of spring would bear 
The immortal force that rules all nature’s store, 

And give them full maturity: O fair, 
Ripe flowers! ’tis thus the dead shall wake once more. 
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PATERNALISM. 
By REv. FRANCIS W. HOWARD. 


3 MONG those prominent in the early affairs of our 
Republic there was, perhaps, no one whose ideas 
more profoundly influenced the people than those 
of Thomas Jefferson. The great principle of his 
teaching is, that the functions of government 
should be reduced to a minimum, and confined principally to 
the protection from foreign enemies and internal disorder. His 
system might be distinctly formulated in the happy phrase to 
which Huxley has given currency as one of “administrative 
nihilism.” Since Jefferson’s time the people have always been 
prone to resent any acts of the ruling administrations which 
were believed to be encroachments of government on the spheres 
of individual enterprise. The general opinion has been, that it 
is wiser to restrict than to extend the powers of government, 
and there has always been decided opposition to what is con- 
ventionally called Paternalism. 





THE MISUSE OF A TERM. 


The intense and unexampled individualism of the American 
people disposes them to condemn anything called by this name. 
Opponents of any measure desire no more potent word to con- 
jure with. The ordinary citizen has a belief in the omnipo- 
tence of the government, but he is, nevertheless, likely to, reck- 
on among the blessings and advantages of the country the fact 
that we are not hampered by the “ officious paternalism of 
Europe’s effete monarchies.”” The common use of this word as 
a term of reproach implies some confusion of thought in regard 
to the real nature of the government of our country. If an 
ordinary politician were asked to define Paternalism he would 
probably say that it is a system of government which aims at 
discharging the same duties towards its citizens that a father 
has towards his children. This implies that the government is 
something apart and distinct from the people; and in a coun- 
try like ours, where the people are emphatically their own 
rulers and the regulators of their own concerns, to call anything 
paternalism in this sense is obviously improper. When the 
people desire the enactment of any of these so-called paternal 
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laws, they are simply exercising their undoubted right to regu- 
late their own concerns in their own way. Such measures may 
be wise or unwise, but since they emanate from the people 
themselves and not from an extraneous authority, they are not 
examples of paternalism as that term was understood one cen- 
tury ago. 

BRIGHT AND COBDEN ANTI-PATERNALISTS. 


Paternalism, however, while its ancient stigma remains, is 
now usually applied to the policy of widening the powers of 
the government for social and economic purposes, or the en- 
croachment of the corporate powers of the people on the spheres 
of individual activity. The extension of governmental powers 
for social measures is much to be deprecated. The wisdom of 
such measures is always open to question, and the good sense 
of the people may be relied upon to prevent any undue exten- 
ion of the powers of government in such direction. But this 
is totally distinct from the question whether it is wise to ex- 
tend the powers of government for economic purposes. Such 
purposes, for instance, as the regulation of trade, monopolies, 
trusts; for dealing with problems relating to the distribution 
of the products of labor, and questions of capital. Legislation 
on these subjects is most frequently called paternal, and the 
discussion of its propriety is of the highest practical import. 
Such legislation was violently opposed by Bright and Cobden, 
the great free-traders of England. Factory legislation, laws re- 
lating to child-labor, laws regulating hours of labor, laws regu- 
lating wages, government inspection of food products,* and even 
state charge of the postal system, have all been classed as 
paternalism. In the philosophy of the day they are attempts 
to mitigate the beneficent law that the fittest survives.t Her- 
bert Spencer is the most noted opponent of paternalism in our 
day, and the theory of natural selection has such fascination 
for him that he would see it operate in all the affairs of man- 
kind. His Social Statics shows us to what lengths a theory 
will carry a philosopher when he is willing to go with it. 


PATERNALISM ODIOUS TO AMERICAN SENTIMENT. 


In a monarchical form of government the ruler holds the 
same relation to the citizens that a parent does to his children. 


* The present Secretary of Agriculture considers such laws paternalism. 

+‘* When we reflect on this struggle, we may console ourselves with the full belief that 
the vigorous, the healthy, and the happy survivefand multiply.”—Darwin, Origin of Species, 
chap. iii. 
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As the father is solicitous for the welfare of his children, so it 
was held a monarch should be. Such a system may be pro- 
perly called paternal government. The king is apart from and 
above the people. The laws emanate from him, and he re- 
ceives all praise or blame for them. Monarchies are not of the 
people, nor by the people, nor even for the people; hence they 
are subversive of the right of self-government. The patriots 
of the Revolution had a profound faith in the capacity of 
the people for self-government, and a most ardent enthusiasm 
in the cause of liberty. It seemed to them the greatest gift 
given to men, and they looked for nothing beyond it. Gov- 
ernment had always been a restraint, and while it was con- 
sidered necessary to some extent, the great object to be 
attained was, to confine its sphere of activity and let the people 
manage their own affairs. The theory of monarchy assumed 
that certain members of the state had an inherent right to regu- 
late the concerns of others. The regulation of trade by the 
king, therefore, was an infringement of liberty. Even if all such 
laws of kings had proved beneficial, they were objectionable 
from this point of view. Had all the laws of George III. been 
for the benefit of the people, they could be rejected by the 
patriots, inasmuch as they were based on an assumption which 
the patriots denied. This was their principal reason against 
governmental interference. 

But another consideration that moved them to object to 
governmental interference, or paternalism as it was then rightly 
called, was the fact that it was not merely an infringement of 
the right of self-government, but in the vast majority of instan- 
ces, and even when carried out with the best of intentions, it 
proved positively pernicious to those interests which it was in- 
tended to subserve. Some kings had a passion for war and 
some had a passion for promoting the welfare of their subjects, 
and it is an open question in history which class inflicted the 
greatest damage on the people. The beneficent blunders of the 
good kings probably entailed as much suffering as the wars of 
the bad ones. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY IN RELATION TO PATERNALISM. 


It was about the time of our Revolution that the laws relat- 
ing to the production and distribution of wealth began to be 
systematically studied. Adam Smith and his followers, even to 
the time of John Stuart Mill, took society as they found it, and 
believed that in tracing the laws they found in operation they 
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had established the principles for the solution of all economic 
questions that might ever arise. The one cardinal fact they did 
not grasp was, that society is ever changing; and their method 
is as logical as would be that of a writer in the middle ages, 
who should regard the feudal system as the only possible 
mode of the existence of society. They saw, however, how 
injurious interference with trade had been. Hence the cry, Leave 
things alone!—Lazssez faire. Hence the agitation for freedom 
of trade, freedom of contract, freedom from government! Hence 
also the cry, so popular in the early days of the Republic and 
echoed down to our own time, No Paternalism! Thus it came 
that this cry was associated with the struggle for political liber- 
ty, and the present dislike of the people for governmental in- 
terference may be traced to these causes. But it is important 
to remember that the patriots of the Revolution opposed such 
interference principally because it was an infringement of liberty, 
and not merely because it had been up to that time indefensible 
on economic grounds. To oppose such laws as relate to pro- 
tection of labor in our day on Jeffersonian principles, is looking 
at nineteenth century facts through eighteenth century spec- 
tacles. 
THE RATIONAL VIEW OF STATE INTERFERENCE. 

Now, governmental interference in itself is not an evil, but 
only unwise interference. The evil results of such laws are di- 
rectly traceable to ignorance. There can be no valid reason 
against the exercise of the corporate powers of the people in 
any economic arrangement that will undoubtedly result in 
benefit to society. That laws of this kind have proved inju- 
rious does not argue the necessity of restraining the powers of 
government, but rather the necessity of educating the law- 
makers. 

The policy of letting things alone is not worthy of intelli- 
gent beings. Laissez faire, as a theory, is fatalism. It is evolu- 
tion run riot. It does not recognize the fact that man is a 
creature of large discourse, that he looks before and after, that 
he can mitigate the severity of nature’s laws, and adapt means 
to the ends he proposes. Lazssez faire owes much of its popu- 
larity to the fact that it is the exaltation of nature’s powers 
and ignores free will in man. 


THE TIMES ARE CHANGED: OUGHT WE TO CHANGE WITH THEM ? 


Jefferson, nor even Hamilton, did not appreciate the vastness 
of the changes which a century would bring. The point of view 
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has changed. Their difficulties were of a negative, ours are of 
a positive character: The problems they had to solve were 
political; ours are economic. Their problems were how to re- 
move obstructions; ours require the highest qualities of con- 
structive statesmanship. Political liberty was a great boon, but 
it was only clearing the ground for economic progress. The 
vast change that has taken place in the character of the ques- 
tions before the public is well illustrated by the debates of 
Congress. In the early days apostrophes to liberty and im- 
passioned appeals to the patriotic sentiments of the people were 
frequent. Now our questions are the tariff, currency, labor, 
commerce, monopolies—all purely business, purely economic 
affairs. An apostrophe to liberty would be laughed at. The 
stump-orator who grows eloquent over the rights of the people 
and the great blessings of liberty finds his occupation gone when 
his admiring constituents send him to Congress. Business men 
are needed there, not orators. Men are coming to regard the 
government as an instrument for the exercise of the corporate 
powers of the people. Our government might, in fact, be not 
improperly defined as the people acting in a corporate capacity. 
A municipality is a corporation for supplying a certain number 
with light, water, affording protection, regulating intra-mural 
transportation and other affairs of like nature. The state legis- 
lature is a board of directors for the business affairs of the 
people at large. Congress itself is more engaged with business 
questions than with those of any other nature. The power to 
regulate commerce, conferred on it by the Constitution, has re- 
ceived a much more liberal interpretation than any of the au- 
thors of that instrument anticipated. Congress claims authority 
to deal with almost any economic question in the interest of 
the people, and the only considerations that deter it from in- 
terfering with any of the existing industrial arrangements of so- 
ciety are considerations of expediency and justice. 


A DAY FOR A GOLDEN MEAN. 


In these days, therefore, when the people demand that their 
representatives deal with the questions of capital and labor, with 
trusts and monopolies, with unjust and unlawful aggressions in 
business on the part of individuals and corporations, it is futile 
to warn them off with the cry “No Paternalism.” To invoke 
Jefferson against such legislation is to ignore the fact that we 
have had a century of progress since his time. It is the same 
as if a scientist should regard the authority of Sir Isaac New- 
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n as conclusive on problems of modern physics. Too much 

-ternalism in these days often means that the people are tak- 

ing a lively and proper interest in their own affairs. Our age 

many problems of momentous importance. Our dangers are 

rot from the side of paternalism, but rather from the unjust 

aogressions of individuals, and private corporations and in- 
ests. 

Unrestricted individualism is anarchy; the omnipotence of 
1e state is socialism; wisdom counsels the juste milieu. Our 
present state of society is considered by many thinkers as much 
akin to a state of anarchy. We have had vast material progress, 
but it is questionable whether we have had any real social pro- 
eress.* Since the beginning of the industrial era strikes have 
been frequent, and panics a decennial occurrence. Unmitigated 
selfishness is the law of business, and it would be difficult to 
imagine anything more incongruous than a sermon on justice or 
charity delivered in the Stock Exchange. When producers find 
it no longer profitable to fight each other they combine to rob 
their shareholders or the public.t John Stuart Mill and his 
followers have written strongly about “the tyranny of the ma- 
jority.” Power must always be exercised either by a majority 
or a minority; and it might be difficult to assign a satisfactory 
reason why the tyranny of the majority is more to be feared 
than the tyranny of a minority. The hope of the future is in 
a liberal, an enlightened, and a religious democracy. Govern- 
ment is no longer the source of dread that it once was; and 
this is not because its evils were not once real, but because the 
people realize that they have the remedies in their own hands, 
and that these evils for the most part are due to ignorance. 
Nature acts by natural selection, but man is endowed with in- 
telligence. It would be unreasonable to suppose that the great 
Creator, who has distinguished man from the animals by such 
a noble gift, had not intended that it should be used for the 
benefit of society. There is much good to be hoped for from 
the wise intervention of government. It is not enough for our 
evils to inculcate the principles of justice and charity, it is ne- 
cessary to enforce them; and, as was pointed out by a speaker 
at the Catholic Congress in September, one of the most potent 
remedies that society has is legislation, guided and directed by 
these principles. 

* Lester F. Ward, Dynamic Sociology, vol. i. p. 53. 

+ The ‘* Industrial” stocks or the Trusts have brought these facts prominently before the 
people during the past year. 
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ADIRONDACK SKETCHES.—NO. VI. 


By WALTER LECKY. 


% a T was after a lucky bear-hunt that Professor Clark, 
* startled by the wonderful knowledge of his Adi- 
rondack guides, declared that “the natural intel- 
ligence of Squidville’s children should be quick- 

ened by education. To show you,” continued the 


SEERA OS IY ET os 
GA WISI 


professor, “that I am in dead earnest in this matter, I will do- 
nate the sum of one hundred dollars—yes, one hundred—and 
that at once, as a starter.” 

Cagy drank in the professor’s words, and under the pretext 
of “Provisions out, sir,” left the camp that night with basket 
and rifle for the Eagle’s Nest. The basket was to be filled with 
canned goods, and the rifle to be handy in case of an odd 


shot. 
Cagy communed with himself on the way. He had often 


heard sportsmen when talking of this or that guide say: “ The 
greatest pity in the world the poor fellow can neither read 
nor write.” 

“The same,” thought Cagy, “would be said of the rising 
folk if they didn’t get a chance.” Now was the time—he would 
see Billy Buttons, and if he thought it was right, then they 
would lay before Weeks what Clark had said, neither cutting it 
shorter nor making it longer. i 

Cagy, by near cuts only known to the trained guide, was 
soon in sight of Buttons’s log cabin. The little Poulets sat in 
front of the door, for William had captured the widow and her 
brood. 

An Adirondack guide is long-winded when his subject is a 
hunt. Then he recognizes that he is an artist and must carefully 
produce each shade of his masterpiece. On other subjects, and 
especially with his fellows, he bags his game with the first shot. 
Cagy lost no words with Buttons, and with the swarm of young 
Poulets on hand, Buttons was right glad to second the motion 
that “Jim be informed of the offer of the finest man that ever 
struck the woods.” It was but a step to Weeks’s, and the two 
old chums made it a lively one. 
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They were welcomed by Weeks’s giant handshake and hearty 
voice: “ Boys, what’s up? Something worth scratching for, I'll 
warrant.” 

To Weeks’s question Cagy answered by crossing his lips—a 
mountain sign that means “ Folks around and leakage in them.” 

Telling his boy of all work, Frank La Flamme, to fill Cagy’s 
basket, he invited the guides to his barn, promising them some- 
thing worth seeing—the best colt from here to Snipeville. Once 
in secrecy, Cagy’s message was quickly laid before him, with 
Buttons’s often-repeated comment that “A school would be the 
making of Squidville for now and for ever.” 


AFTER A Lucky BEaAR-HUNT. 


“Cagy, you’re what I call a genuine corker; you're always 
thinking of other folks—one of those lads that sees ahead. I 
have no family; I had”—Buttons and Cagy turned their heads 
—“but I am for the good of Squidville every time; so I'll go 
the professor a hundred.” 

“Thank you, Jim Weeks,” said Cagy, “and if you'll be so 
kind as to keep out of my monthly check ten dollars, just to 
keep the ball a-hopping, I'll be more than obliged.” 

There was a tear in Buttons’s eye as he stammered out: 
“Changed times with Billy Buttons; put me down for five.” 
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“Is marriage a failure, Billy?” said Weeks, laying his finger- 
tips kindly on Buttons’s shoulder. 

“No, Jim; since I come by the Poulets I’m as happy as a 
Jark, but when a fellow has so many bills pecking at what he 
brings in—not that I begrudge anything to my wife or the 
children of Tom Poulet—he cannot be as free as he would 
wish.” 

“Your five is better than my hundred,” said Weeks; “it is 
harder for you to spare it.” 

Cagy scratched his head; his face wore a troubled expres- 
sion. ‘“ Jim Weeks,” said he, “take another five from my wages 
and put it along with Buttons’s as an evener; what’s mine is 
Billy’s. If I was dying to-morrow I would make for Billy’s.” 

“My house is yours, and the latch-string is out for you by 
day and night, whenever you're around,” said Buttons, grasping 
his friend’s hand. 

“T know it, old man, I know it,” said Cagy. ‘You and Jim 
will see to things. I must be making for the camp.” 

Next day at the dinner-hour Billy Buttons, accompanied by 
young La Flamme lustily ringing Jim Weeks’s dinner-bell, made 
a tour of Squidville. It was a way of telling folk “that some- 
thing was a-coming to a head.’”’ On his return he stopped at 
every house and sang: 


“ To-night or never, 
Lost for ever, 
A school. 
Come one, come all, 
To Jim Weeks’s. Oh, oh, oh!” 


The prolonged “Oh!” was musically supported by the timely 
ringing of La Flamme’s bell. Squidville had so few excitements 
that fall that it gladly listened to William’s voice. 

There is no appointed hour in these parts to open a meet- 
ing. It is our way to begin when the hall is well filled. That 
night by seven, a decent hour, it was overflowing. Jim Weeks, 
amid applause, was made chairman. He excused himself for 
not sitting, preferring to lean against a cracker-barrel the 
better to study their faces. His speech was allowed on all 
hands to have been a rip-snorter. He stopped at nothing. He 
cited the Bible, and what some big city gun had told him in 
confidence. When he came to say: “We are Americans; 
Squidville is in New York, and every loon knows that New 
York is in America, therefore Squidville folks are Americans, 
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ind it is the right of every American to have an education,” 
the audience went wild. 

“T wouldn’t miss that for all I’m worth,” was the ordinary 
comment. 

Bill Whistler, just as the meeting was going to take names 
and their contributions, asked privilege to say a few words. 
it was granted. “ Fellow-taxpayers,” said he, ‘our burdens 
are— 

There was a shuffling of feet and a craning of necks. 

“T move that 
Whistler turns 
off his gas,” said 
Buttons. 

“Second the 
motion,” said La 
Jeunesse. 

“He’s not in 
it with you, Jim,” 
said Berry. 

“ He’s talking 
through his hat,” 
said Brie. 

“T'll ring the 
changes on him,” 
said La Flamme, 
vigorously shak- 
ing his bell. 

“ This is com- 
ing to be a pan- 
dimon, and you 
know what Glig- 
gins said about pandimons,” shouted a female voice from the crowd. 

“ Boys!” shouted Weeks, “here’s the point: will we let our 
young folks grow up like a lot of woodchucks, just know 
enough to carry them around, for the sake of a few miserable 
dollars in the way of taxes? or will we make men of them, 
and put some of them on the road to be senators? Just think 
of it, boys—me calling one of the youngsters Senator Whistler, 
Senator Poulet; that’s the way, as Jenks used to say, ‘to cast 
your optics on a thing.’” 

Weeks had conquered. Bill Whistler yielded to his spell. 
“ Ay,” said he, “true; I should have looked at it by Jim’s 
way. My Johnny or Zebediah might be senators, exactly. I 


‘*An ADIRONDACK GUIDE IS LONG-WINDED WHEN HIS SUBJECT 
1s A HuNT.” 
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am a great man for discussion. Last week’s Proneer said: ‘ Let 
there be discussion; everything above-board; the man that 
provokes discussion is a benefactor.’ Now, boys, you'll have to 
give me credit for getting that last corker of an argument out 
of Jim.” 

The meeting was a great success. Enough money was con- 
tributed to build a district school and keep it in fuel for two 
winters. Weeks gave the building lot, and became the first 
trustee. It was a new and strange duty, but he was not the 
man to flinch from a trust. A few weeks later the first page 
of the Porcupine Pioneer contained the following notice: 


““ EAGLE’S NEST. 
“ Best Summer Board in the Adirondacks. 


“To all whom it may concern: I, James Weeks, being duly appointed trustee 
of Squidville school by a meeting of tax-payers called for that purpose, do hereby 
notify teachers that I am on the lookout for one of them, provided the same 
comes up to my notion of what is wanted. Petitioners must be gentlemen, 
Christians, and scholars. No bad habits. Must have a good ‘commend’ 
from former boss. 

““Notay Bainaz. 

“ All Petitioners must bring their characters along with them.” 


This advertisement was handsomely supported by an edi- 
torial pointedly headed “To Be or Not To Be: That’s the 
Question.” In this editorial was shown the labors of Weeks 
in behalf of education, and an advice to its readers—that the 
right man would be well treated. This appeal was answered in 
person by a man of thirty, tall and slim, bulging forehead, cat- 
eyes steel-gray, pointed nose, thin lips, and retreating chin. 
His voice, as Sal Purdy said, was the only thing pretty about 
him. That, she declared, was ‘(as sweet as syrup.” He wore a 
black suit of ministerial cut, kid gloves, beaver hat, a little 
shiny and tilted to one side. His right hand held an um- 
brella much the worse for wear. He carried a little satchel 
in his left hand, containing his ‘“‘recommends,”” As he came by 
the stage, it gave Squidville a chance of seeing him. Every 
house was crowded with eager faces to get a peep at the man 
of learning. It was the general say that he was something out 
of the run, and the hope was expressed that Weeks would see 
his way “to let him have the school.” Berry had taken an 
interest in the stranger. As the stage halted in front of the 
Eagle’s Nest he grasped the professors hand, warning him 
that the prettiest way to come at Jim was to keep his tongue 
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rom wabbling and allow Jim to do the talking. The stranger 
hanked the stage-driver for his sage advice, and, taking his 
>elongings, waited on Squidville’s trustee. Buttons gave the 
»rofessor the only arm-chair. La Flamme ran to tell his mas- 
‘cer that “one of the city folk was come.” 

“How do? Just got here?” was Weeks’s salutation. 

The professor rose, put his umbrella on the counter, his bag 
n the chair, pulled from his vest-pocket his eye-glasses, wiped 
them with a faded handkerchief extracted from his coat-tail 
pocket, and calmly placed them on his nose. 

A profound impression sat on Buttons’s face. 

‘“‘ My health, sir!” said the man of learning, “is of the best— 
at its acme, if I may say so. I am in splendid form for a 
scholar. I have got rid of waste tissue, that clog of all true 
scholars, and here I may state that reading in the Porcupine 
your most healthy epistle to the teaching brethren, I bethought 
of offering my services as preceptor—Magister, as we say in 
the Latin tongue—to an institution that shall perpetuate your 
name and fame, not only to the rising generations, but, as a 
scholar would put it, per omnia secula seculorum.” 

The final sentence was too much for Buttons. Jumping 
from his seat he exclaimed: “ Professor, you’re a whole lumin- 
ary in yourself. Why, Jim, that’s mighty powerful speaking. 
If only the Poulets knew how to speak that last language I 
would die like a seigneur. Pére Monnier’s the only man I ever 
heard speaking those same words, and the only difference is 
that he uses his hands more.” 

“The Poulets may learn it if I am retained,” said the stran- 
ger. “My ambition will be to train a race of Americans that 
shall love their God and their country, and willingly die for 
both; men”—and the professor waxed warm—‘“whosé brave 
hearts shall throb to the siren strings of humanity.” Here he 
remembered Berry’s advice, removed his bag, and meekly sat 
down. 

“ Show me your commends,” said Weeks. 

A smile played on Buttons’s face as he said: “I'll warrant 
he’s chock-full of them.” 

“ Quality, William Buttons, not quantity, counts,” said Weeks. 

“ That is most excellently put,” said the professor; ‘‘a mag- 
nificent example of conciseness.” 

The little bag was quietly opened, and a huge bundle of pa- 
pers, faded and fresh leaves, neatly spread on the counter. 

“ These,” said the smiling stranger, “are but a few.” 
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“My heavens!” said Buttons, “only a few; if you have any 
more, you have the longest character of any man of my ac- 
quaintance.”’ 

Weeks patiently read letter after letter, at least he spent 
some time on every sheet. An old yellow leaf, roughly scrawled, 
held him. “Listen, Billy! On account of this commend I give 
the care of Squidville school, at eight dollars per week—am I 
understood pertinently and distinctly >—to Corkey Slithers, here 
present, to have and to hold for the natural term of one year.” 

Corkey rose, bowed, saying: “ Mr. Trustee, you are, sir, dis- 
tinctly, pertinently understood, and your offer accepted, by Cor- 
key Slithers.” Buttons shook the professor’s hand. 

Weeks read in a loud, stumbling voice, from the yellow leaf: 


“CORKEY SLITHERS, Esq., 
well known to me, who knew him since he wasn’t the hight of your nee, asks for 
a commend, and I givé it this very minit. Corkey is an Americin, true blew at 
that, who belives that the poorest should have an edukashun egal to the rich. 
He’s a worker from away back, a man of the people. 
“ Yours, 
“MR, TATTERS MCGARVEY, 
“ Constitution House, Snipeville.” 
“ That’s an honest letter,’’ said Weeks, carefully folding it; 
“none of your nonsense about Tatters.” 

“ Exactly,” said the professor; “he overspells in some places, 
but it was not for its spelling but for its honesty that I laid it 
before you, Mr Trustee.” 

“It’s hard, Mr. Slithers,” said Weeks, “for an old dog to 
learn new tricks. When we were young, Tatters and I, there 
were neither schools nor school-masters. What we have in our 
skulls is but pickin’s gathered here and there. We know our 
want, and don’t wish the children to be like us in that respect. 
In honesty and kindness we have no masters. You have had a 
long, rough ride, professor, and must be hungry. It’s dinner- 
time. Ring the bell, Frankie; come along with us, Buttons, 
and make no excuses.” 


“Well, by jingo, that’s as tidy as my boat,” said Buttons, 
as La Jeunesse drove the last nail in the saddle-boards of Squid- 
ville’s school. A crowd had gathered “to see her finished, done 
up in good style.” 

To William’s outburst came their contented cry, “Yes, by 
jingo, she’s all you say, and more.” 

La Jeunesse ran down the ladder like a cat; Weeks threw 
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his hat; the professor took a side-squint at his academy ; 
‘rankie rang the bell; and Cagy’s fellow-guides, from Snipe- 
le and Porcupine Creek, sang: 


“We won't go home till morning, 
We won't go home till morning— 
Till daylight does appear.” 


Seeing folk make so merry, a bright idea came to Weeks. 
unning to the Eagle’s Nest, astonishing everybody by his 


‘“EveRY HOUSE WAS CROWDED WITH EAGER FACES TO GET A PEEP AT THE MAN OF 
LEARNING.” 

agility, he wrote a notice, and, coming as quickly as he had 

went, nailed it to the door. It read: 


“At 7 P.M. sharp a meeting of praise and thanks will be held in this school- 
house. Allinvited. Bring chairs; benches put in next week. First appearance 
of Professor Slithers in his capacity of Principal. Friends of education turn out, 
and show the people of the surrounding towns that you are noback-sliders. As- 
tonish Mr. Corkey by what the Pzoneer calls ‘our exuberance.’ A fee of ten 
cents at the door, to buy books for the orphans. Long live Squidville, and hip, 
hurrah, boys, for Corkey Slithers ! 
“JIM WEEKS, Z7rustee.” 

Milly De La Rosa, a pretty miss of seventeen, was called on 
by the happy crowd to “cipher out what Jim Weeks was up 
to.” Milly was the village pet. 

“Don’t be afraid,” said: Buttons in a fatherly way, “ Milly ; 
you're ciphering it out first rate.” 
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“ Loud, black eyes!” said Weeks, “or I’ll make Frankie stay 
in the store to-night.” Milly blushed. 

“Go on, child,” said the delighted Cagy; “it’s astonishing 
how you get around Weeks’s lingo. You're as smart as a steel- 
trap, and Corkey will polish you off like a diamond.” 

“ That’s all,” said Milly, with a saucy shake of the head. 

“ Bravo!”’’ shouted the crowd. “ Untutored children,” said 
the professor; “what a rich soil to sow in the immortal seeds 
of education!” 

“You struck bottom that time,” said Buttons; “it’s in them 
every time for the taking out. They’re as quick as chain-lightning.” 

“ Naked truth, Buttons,’ said Whistler; “just the stuff to 
make your senators.” 

“You bet,” says Berry, “ and they wouldn’t blather away in 
Washington and let the country go to shocks.” 

Frankie rang his bell. Weeks and the professor started for 
the Eagle's Nest, followed by the crowd singing: 


“Tl était un roi d’Yvetot, 
Peu connu dans l’histoire, 
Se levant tard, se couchant tét, 
Dormant fort bien sans gloire ; 
Il était par sa Jeanneton 
Coiffé d’un bonnet de coton, 
Dit on: 
Oh? oh? oh? oh? Ah? ah? ah? ah? 
Quel bon pétit roi c’était 1a? 
La, la.” 


At seven the school-house was filled, and chairman Weeks 
had called the meeting to order. His remarks, as I find them 
in the Pioneer, were that Education makes the man, the want 
of it the fellow; that he felt its loss in every step of life. 
That the best thing a man could do for his country was to 
help to educate his fellow-men. For this reason the orphan 
lad that he had brought up as his own child, the son of poor 
Napoleon La Flamme, would be placed under the care of his 
friend Professor Slithers, and he hoped that all parents and 
guardians of children would follow his example. 

The speech of Professor Slithers I take from the same journal : 

“Libertas et natale solum, as we say in the Latin tongue. 
Friends, that is a sentiment to be profoundly cherished. How 
shall we cherish it? By giving our sons and daughters, in the 
words of our distinguished chairman, an education.” 

Here there is a break, as there was not space in the first 
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page of the Pioneer to insert the whole speech. In the ad- 
vertising part of the same paper you will find the wind-up, 
which took Squidville by storm. I copy it: 

“Education is liberty. Liberty shall never die. Slavery is 
Carthage; and as the Latins say, Delenda est Carthago. When 
the rotten governments of Europe are sunk in the ocean, when 
not a vestige of the earth shall remain, Liberty, as represented 
by our Eagle, shall on the highest pinnacle of the Rockies 
stand, spread her tail-feathers, kick out her hind leg in derision, 
and say Boo! to the rest of the world. These, O men of 
Squidville! be the undying sentiments of Slithers.” 

Such sentiments won him the heart of Squidville town, and 
the promise by the morrow of seventy “regular scholars.” 
“No wonder that,” Weeks said. “Professor Clark, may heaven 
be your bed, for what you have done for us!’ And Jamey 
Barbier, the village patriarch and guardian of Milly De La 
Rosa, “It’s hard for my old wife to spare Milly, but we must 
make a little sacrifice in this world, and to what you say, Jim 
Weeks, I say Amen, and add, May heaven be your bed!” 



















[This series of sketches, telling of life in Squidville Town, is 
brought to a close in this issue, and is dedicated to the one who 
viewed them first with favor—to my friend Richard Malcolm 
Johnston.— WALTER LECKY. | 
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By EDWARD DOYLE. 










m ABY sleeps. How sweet her smile! 
She awakes, and still it lingers. 
Is her smile the lambent fingers 

Of the Angel who, the while, 

Strokes her cheek, and loathes to go? 

Oft, my babe, I fancy so. 













Serious now is baby’s face. 
Does her wakening soul compare 
Us in shade with sprites in the glare 
Which from Heaven, through rifts of Grace, 
Falls aslant on earth below? 
Oft, my babe, I fancy so. 
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A GLANCE AT THE SOLDIER-MONKS. 
BY THE REV. REUBEN PARSONS, D.D. 


'N June 8, 1476, a solemn silence reigned in the 
island of Rhodes. The thirty-eighth grand-mas- 
ter of the glorious Military-Religious Order of St. 
John* had yielded his valiant soul to the God 
whose church and people it had _ intrepidly 

served; and now dissension—perhaps the chief bane of even 
those human institutions which are directly intended for the 
honor of the Most High—was at its fell work among the 
knights. Four centuries had elapsed since Gerard Tunc and 
Raymond Dupuy had founded their celebrated order in the 
Holy Land, and a summarization of its utility and glory during 
all its vicissitudes would have been made by saying, crescit eun- 
do. As a bulwark of Christendom against the hordes of Islam, 
it had rivalled the brilliant order of the Temple—that most 


dazzling of Catholic organizations—whose rule was one of the 
masterpieces of St. Bernard; but it had succeeded better than 
the Templars in at least so far resisting corruption as not to be 


engulfed in it. 


THE TEMPERING OF THE SWORD. 


Like that of all the other monastico-military orders, the uni- 
versal and indomitable bravery of the Hospitalers is admitted py 
historians of every class. In his bull confirming their statutes 
Pope Innocent II. (y. 1130) ordered the following monition to 
be read to the novice at his solemn profession: “If, which we 
deem impossible, you should ever turn your back to the ene- 
mies of Christ, or if you should abandon the banner of the cross, 
you will be deprived of this holy sign (the insignia, an eight- 
pointed cross, embroidered on the left breast) and cut off from 
our body as a putrid member.” It is noteworthy that in all 
the acts of the order there is but one instance of this penalty 


* Such was the proper title of this celebrated order. A bull of Pope Paschal II., dated 
in 1118, confirms Brother Gerard Tunc as “‘ president of the hospital founded near the church 
of St. John the Baptist, in Jerusalem.”” Hence the members were also styled ‘‘ Hospitalers.” 
After the knights had fixed their headquarters in Rhodes, in 1310, they came to be popularly 
known as Knights of Rhodes; and in 1530, when they moved to Malta, their designation was 
assumed from that island. 
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having been incurred. Rashness, however, was not encouraged ; 
although it is true that these monastic knights had views con- 

cning the constituents of rashness which were, perhaps, some- 
what extravagant. Thus, the initiatory oath of a Templar re- 
quired him “never to ask for quarter, and never ‘to decline bat- 
le unless the odds were at least four to one.” 


A GLOOMY HORIZON. 


On the summer day of which we are new thinking sadness 
might well be dominant in every heart which throbbed in the 
mother-house of the Knights of St. John. Now that the Tem- 


THE Port OF RHODES. 


plars were no more, having been suppressed by the Holy See 
in 131, and now that the followers of the false prophet had 
but lately raised their emblematic half-moon over the proud 
dome of St. Sophia’s patriarchal cathedral (y. 1453), the Chris- 
tians of the West realized that their hopes were to be centred, 
under God, chiefly on the Knights Hospitalers. Rhodes was the. 
advanced sentinel of European religion and civilization. Placed 
between Egypt, where the Mamelukes held full sway, and Asia 
Minor, where the redoubtable conqueror of Constantinople was 
encamped, it had refused to pay tribute to this prince, and 
knew that he had sworn on the Koran to take the life of every 
chevalier of the Hospital who might fall into his hands. Every 
hope of success for the Cross in the coming struggle depended 
on the wisdom displayed in the imminent election of a grand- 
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master. That this prudence would be manifested was uncertain, 
for precisely at that time national jealousies were rife in nearly 
every preceptory of the order. 


THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE. 


But Heaven had decreed to use the services of the Hospital- 
ers for many years to come. As the hour for the election drew 
near the chief dignitaries resolved, in the interest of harmony, 
to introduce an innovation in the electoral procedure. They 
appointed as president of the Electoral College a knight who 
had been a candidate in the last election, and whose zeal and 
piety were pre-eminent—Raymond Ricard. Then all the knights 
voted for three assistants to the president, who were to be 
styled the chaplain, the knight, and the servant of the cere- 
mony. These four officers swore to seek only the good of 
Christendom, and then they chose a fifth; the five then chose 
a sixth; and so on, until fifteen had been selected—two from 
each nationality or “ language,”* excepting in the case of the 
Germans, who received but one representative, there being very 
few of them in the order. Each member of this Electoral Col- 
lege then took the customary oath, but on a portion of the 
True Cross, which he was obliged to touch with his hand. Af.- 
ter three hours of deliberation, the electors announced that their 
choice was effected; and, when all the knights of every grade 
and class had assembled in the chapel, an oath was exacted 
from each that he would recognize and obey the chosen grand- 
master. This precaution might have been omitted, for when 
the name of the grand-prior of Auvergne, Peter d’Aubusson, was 
proclaimed, the enthusiasm of all was indescribable. 


THE NEW GRAND-MASTER. 


Peter d’Aubusson, a scion of one of the noblest families of 
La Marche, had made his first campaigns against the Turks, 
and in the train of the Dauphin of France, afterward King 
Louis XI., and he had shared with that prince in the glory of 
the battle of Bale, in 1444, where the Swiss were defeated. 
But the destined fame of the young noble was not to be at- 
tained by combats against Christians. From his childhood the 
woes of the Holy Land had affected his heart; especially im- 
pressed in the memories of his boyhood was the flaying, while 


*In the early days of the order there were seven “‘ languages”; viz., Italy; France, pro- 
perly so called; Provence, Auvergne, Aragon, England, and Germany. This division sub- 
sisted at the time of which we write; but when England became heretical, its ‘‘ language” 
was abolished, and those of Castile and Portugal were added. 
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t alive, of a papal nuncio by the Mussulmans. Then had 
come the capture of Constantinople; and, although his Catholic 
i ind regarded that event as Heaven’s punishment of the schis- 
matic arrogance of the Greeks, it showed him that the West 
needed to be on the alert if it hoped not to become the prey 

Mohammedan fanaticism. The flower of the European no- 

ity, especially of that of his own fair France, were then wear- 
ing their armor over the cassock, so why should not he also en- 
list in that holy militia which warred under the blessing of the 
Vicar of Christ, and which was regarded by every Christian 
youth as the very apogee of human glory? Therefore, after his 
return from the Swiss campaign, D’Aubusson informed King 
Charles VII. of his ambition, and as that monarch saw no pros- 
pect of any need of the young noble’s services in France, a 
truce with the English having lately been arranged, he granted 
his permission, remarking to his courtiers: “I have never seen 
so much fire and wisdom united in one man.” 

Having taken farewell of his friend the dauphin, who was 
afterward, as Louis XI., to render great assistance to the Hos- 
pitalers in the time of their direst extremity, D’Aubusson pro- 
ceeded to the nearest preceptory of the admired order, and 
donned the monastic tunic. His first military service as a cheva- 
lier of St. John was in the archipelago; and after winning the 
commendations of the successive grand-masters, John de Lastic 
and James de Milly, the year 1460 found him castellan of 
Rhodes and prefect of its finances. John des Ursins, whom 
he was to succeed in the superiorship, made him superintendent 
of the Rhodian fortifications and captain-general of the city, 
and from that moment he was the soul of all the preparations 
which were being made for the struggle with Mahomet II. 


DEFENSIVE WORKS AT RHODES. 


When he entered upon the grand-mastership naturally the 
zeal of D’Aubusson redoubled, but a description of all his im- 
provements in the defences of the island would interest only 
the military reader, nor are we competent: for the task.* But 


* By this we do not imply that the priest or religious is always incompetent to understand 
the mysteries of Mars, especially when these partake of, or are derived from, the scientific. 
Among the priests of the military-religious orders were many accomplished generals and 
*ngineers, although they were non-combatants. And in the last century the Jesuit, F. Carlo 
Borgo of Vicenza, wrote a work on fortifications, L’Arte delle Fortificazioni e Difesa delle 
Piazze, which so pleased the ‘‘ great” Frederick of Prussia that he forwarded to the author 
a commission as lieutenant-colonel in his army. We must suppose that the document was 
returned with thanks, 
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there were other preparations which demanded his prompt at- 
tention. Firstly, the garrison was to be augmented; his letter 
to all the houses of the Hospitalers throughout Europe is pathe- 
tic in its religious patriotism and earnestness, and it resulted in 
an almost complete renunciation on the part of every establish- 
ment of all their possessions, that means might be obtained for 
the relief of the mother-house. Indeed, when we remember that 
just then the Knights of St. John were bearing the brunt of a 
shock directed against all Europe, we must admit that besides 
offering up their lives—which they valued lightly in so tremen- 
dous a contingency—these heroes did far more than their share 
in procuring the sinews of war. 


REINFORCEMENTS FOR THE GARRISON. 


; But the grand-master soon experienced the joy of seeing his 

religious reinforced by many of the best soldiers of Europe, 
especially of France and Italy. As was his duty and his pride, 
to say nothing of the traditions of the Roman See, ever fore- 
most in advancing or upholding the standard of civilization, 
Pope Sixtus IV. contributed large sums from the papal treas- 
ury, and ordered a jubilee in aid of the knights. D’Aubusson 
also wrote to King Louis XI., reminding him of their ancient 
comradeship, and sending to the royal zodlogical collection some 
curious beasts and birds. Louis showed his own good memory 
by a large gift to the treasury of Rhodes. By means such as 
these the grand-master was enabled to purchase much-needed 
war material and provisions, not only for the garrison of reli- 
gious and for his volunteer auxiliaries, but also for the suste- 
nance of the Rhodians, whose means of subsistence would be 
destroyed by the Moslem invasion, whichever way the struggle 
ended. One of the last measures taken by D’Aubusson before 
the conflict indicates the scrupulous devotion of these soldier- 
monks to their semi-monastic obligations. It will be readily 
understood, by any of our readers who belong to a religious 
community, that the fulfilment of the ordinary conventual du- 
ties was an impossibility to our knights in the circumstances 
then surrounding them. The grand-master, therefore, besought 
the pontiff to grant the brethren of the Hospital, then under 
arms in Rhodes, such dispensations as his holiness might deem 
appropriate. Accordingly, the knights were freed from every 
obligation excepting, of course, the three vows of obedience, 
poverty, and chastity. 
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THE CONQUERING SULTAN. 


Meanwhile, the sultan prepared for what he regarded as the 
chief enterprise of his wonderful career, not excepting even his 
Constantinopolitan campaign. Besides the last remnant of the 
olden Byzantine Empire, he had subjugated Thrace, Macedonia, 
Greece, Servia, Wallachia, Moldavia, and Bosnia. Nearly all 
the islands of the archipelago had also succumbed to the son 
of Amurath, and from the campanile of St. Mark’s the dismayed 
Venetians had seen the flames devouring the rich possessions of 
the Queen of the Adriatic, only a few miles from their own la- 
goons; so La Serenissima was fain to buy exemption from the 
same fate by a promise of an annual tribute to the Sublime 
Porte of the—for that time—exorbitant sum of eighty thou- 


THE PALACE OF THE GRAND-MASTER. 


sand golden scudi. Circassia, Georgia, and even the Crimea, 
had become Mussulman. In the midst of this ruin of so many 
nationalities, indomitable Rhodes, defended by a mere handful 
of religious, strong in their faith and their own self-abnegation, 
rather than in their incontestable valor, awaited imperturbably 
the onslaught of the Alexander of Islam. Having carefully in- 
formed himself of the state of his adversary’s preparations,* 


* Most of the Rhodian Greeks, generally termed Rhodiotes, were then Catholics; but 
some descended from persons who had joined the Photian schism, when the island was a 
Byzantine dependency. Many of these latter were also schismatics, and naturally hated the 
knights, who were a source of strength to what they called ‘‘ Latinism.” To this party pro- 
bably belonged the one of the Rhodian traitors who gave much trouble to the Hospitalers. 
This man, Meligalo by name, was of noble birth; and had dissipated his patrimony in de- 
bauchery. He thought to restore his fortunes by revealing the military secrets of the island 
to Mahomet. Having drawn exact plans of the fortifications, he proceeded to Constantinople 
and sold his information. 


VOL, LIX.—34 
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Mahomet began his Rhodian campaign by an attack on the 
islands of Piscopia, Nizzaro, Calamo, and Cefalo, which were 
ravaged, and saw all their able-bodied men and boys carried off 
into slavery,* the women being destined for Eastern harems. 
On May 23, 1480, the Turkish expedition, commanded by the 
pasha Mesis Vizir, appeared before Rhodes. In the siege which 
followed nearly all the Rhodiotes, inspired by the devotion and 
bravery of D’Aubusson, rivalled the Hospitalers and their auxi- 
liaries in zeal and patience. The aged, the women and children, 
and even the nuns, helped indefatigably to repair the damages 
caused by the enormous balls of granite—two feet in diameter 
—which the Turkish balistas discharged, night and day, against 
the ramparts and into the town. Several assaults were made 
against Fort St. Nicholas, perhaps the key of the place, but 
the heroism of the knights of the Italian “language,” led by 
the commander, Fabrizio Carretto, rendered the desperate cour- 
age of the Moslems a mere waste of blood. 


THE TURKS TRY CORRUPTION. 


In his blindness concerning the spirit animating the defenders 
Mesis Vizir thought that if he could procure the death of the 
grand-master the city would yield. Accordingly, the few trai- 
tors within the Christian lines were instructed to poison D’Au- 
busson. But the design was discovered, and the enraged popu- 
lace tore the miscreants limb from limb. This attempt having 
failed, the pasha essayed another assault, and this one was made 
at night. The combat lasted for hours, and an immense number 
of the Islamites perished. D’Aubusson seemed to be omnipre- 
sent; and if any of the knights would fain have sunk in their 
sanguinary fatigue, his cheery cry of ‘‘ Mountjoy and St. Denis!” 
and the example of his good right arm, gave them confidence 
that numbers would not avail against the soldiers of Christ and 
the sons of Mary. With the dawn of morning the pasha found 
that, while the flower of his army had perished, he was no nearer 
to the attainment of his object than he had been when yet in 
the Dardanelles. 

Another vain assault, made simultaneously on every part of 
the works, led him to adopt a curious stratagem. His archers 
affixed to their bolts pieces of parchment, on which were de- 
scribed the alleged tyranny of the Hospitalers, men foreign to 
Rhodes and to the fallen Lower Empire; and the glories and 


* In accordance with the Turkish custom of that day, the healthy boys were made cadets 
in the famous Janissaries, and of course were trained as Mohammedans. 
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sweet disposition of Mahomet II., the favored by Allah, the toler- 
ant prince who was so well-disposed to Christianity, so desirous of 
satisfying the aspirations of all his subjects, that he would ac- 
cord full religious liberty in their lovely isle.* When Mesis 
Vizir learned that the Rhodiotes treated his missives with scorn, 
he turned his overtures to D’Aubusson. A flag of truce obtained 
for an envoy an interview with the hero; and after an exalted 
estimate of the sultan’s power had been unfolded, the uncon- 
querable valor of the Moslem soldiery was extolled. 


AN ARGUMENTUM AD HOMINEM. 


Then an appeal was made to the grand-master as prince and 
as general. As prince, observed the turbaned pleader, D’Au- 
busson ought not to expose his subjects, the devoted Rhodiotes, 
to the horrors of war; as general, he should have regard for his 
soldiers. Let him, therefore, concluded the envoy, surrender 
Rhodes; and the possessions of the Order of St. John would be 
ever respected by the Sublime Porte. The reply of the Chris- 
tian leader was simple and to the point. By only one path could 
the crescent enter into Rhodes; it might be the duty of the 
pasha to try to open that path, but it certainly would be 
that of the Hospitalers to oppose him to the death. 


THE TURKS MAKE A BREACH. 


Another assault, therefore, was now made on the stronghold ; 
_and this time the Islamites succeeded in penetrating through a 
breach. But suddenly D’Aubusson, accompanied by his brother, 
the Viscount de Monteil, showed himself at the head of a picked 
body of knights, and, though the enemy outnumbered his fol- 
lowers, together with those originally defending the breach, by 
twenty to one, the further advance of the half-moon was stopped. 
Blood flowed as it had not flowed since the siege began. Many 
times the standard of St. John fell out of sight, as its bearer 
was cut down; but just so often it was again waved on high 
as another intrepid hand grasped its staff, and with cries of 
“To us, Jesus and Mary!” and “To us, St. John!” revived the 
strength—not the courage, for that never failed—of the devoted 


*It would be interesting to know whether, in this mendacious document, the pasha made 
use of that story which has been credited by many European writers, to the effect that Ma- 
homet II. was born of a Christian mother, Irene, daughter of Prince George Bulcovich, des- 
pot of Servia. This presumed Christian origin is an absurdity ; firstly, because Mahomet was 
born in 1430, and Amurath married Irene in 1435. Secondly, because a son of Irene could 
have been only fifteen years old when Amurath died in 1451; and all the Turkish chroniclers 
describe Mahomet as inheriting the Ottoman sceptre when he was in his twenty-second year. 
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band. Finally, with an exhibition of valor which the Turks 
afterward described as superhuman, the soldier-monks drove the 
infidels out of the city, pursuing them into their intrenched 
camp, and from the very tent of the pasha carrying off in tri- 
umph the Great Standard of Islam. 


THE TURKS ALLEGE A MIRACULOUS SIGN. 


If, in this last attempt to capture Rhodes which that cen- 
tury witnessed, the lieutenant of Mahomet II. felt a shame pro- 
portioned to the extent of his defeat, he found some consola- 
tion in an explanation of that defeat given by his fatalistically 
inclined followers. They insisted that during the most intense 
part of the struggle within the walls they had plainly seen, 
“high up in the air, a shining cross of gold, and a virgin 
clothed in white, carrying a lance, and followed by a troop of 
richly-armed warriors.” None of the knights mentioned any 
such vision; and it was, probably, either an hallucination of the 
highly-wrought imaginations of the Moslems, or a cleverly de- 
vised excuse for their failure. Be this as it may—and, of course, 
we do not deny the possibility of the appearance—the presumed 
miracle had the effect of soothing their pain; for, they reflect- 
ed, since Allah had thus protected the Christians rather than 
the true believers, mortal Mussulman could do no more. It 
may have been owing to his belief, real or affected, in this pro- 
digy, that Mahomet II. did not consign his discomfited general 
to the bowstring, but contented himself with sending him into 
exile. 

A COSTLY ASSAULT. 


We do not know the exact number of the troops with which 
Mesis Vizir attacked Rhodes; but he admitted that on the 
day after the final failure he found that his dead and seriously 
wounded were more than twenty-five thousand. When we con- 
sider that the Knights Hospitalers engaged in the defence num- 
bered only 450, and their auxiliaries 2,000, we do not wonder 
that D’Aubusson regarded his victory as miraculous, and that 
the hostile fleet had no sooner set sail than he summoned his 
little band to the cathedral for a solemn thanksgiving to God 
and our Blessed Lady. When the news of this event, so impor- 
tant to the welfare of Christendom, reached the Holy See, the 
pontiff determined to signify his appreciation of the chivalrous 
devotion and sublime piety of the Order of St. John by an 
act which would reflect glory upon the entire organization, as 
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well as upon its immediate beneficiary. He forwarded a cardi- 
nal’s hat to the grand-master. The veteran lived twenty-three 
more years, fighting to the last with the material sword for the 
protection of Christendom, and leading the sublime life of a 
true religious. When at length he was called to his account, 
in 1503, he was eighty-one years of age, and vigorous in body 
and mind. His last illness was entailed by grief, because of the 
abandonment of a project for the good of Christendom upon 
the execution of which he had set his heart. 


THE GRAND-MASTER COUNSELS A COUNTER-MOVE. 


After the hopelessness of capturing Rhodes had been im- 
pressed upon his unwilling mind, Mahomet II. confined his am- 
bitions to objects of easier attainment; but when his successor, 
Bajazet, manifested an inclination to emulate the enterprises of 
his father’s earlier years, D’Aubusson’s activity seemed to indi- 
cate a renewal of youth. Incessant hostilities in the Adriatic, 
in the archipelago, and on the coast of Greece gave abundant 
employment to the dashing navy of the Hospitalers; but the 
astute grand-master thought that all these minor skirmishes were 
a mere waste of time, blood, and money. He told the pope 
that if Christendom was seriously bent on at least checking the 
advance of the crescent, a great blow must be struck; let a Chris- 
tian fleet force its way into the Dardanelles, burn Gallipoli, and 
making a dash on Constantinople, burn it also, if it could not 
be permanently retained. The moment was favorable, urged 
the veteran; for the attention of Bajazet was then drawn by 
the advance into Armenia of a new enemy and Mussulman 
rival, the Shah of Persia. 


FATUOUS INACTIVITY OF CHRISTENDOM. 


At first the powers agreed to form a league to carry out the 
bold design; but alas! the latter part of the fifteenth century 
was true to itself—it was the vital end of the middle age; and 
already men might anticipate the remark afterward made to 
Leibnitz by Pomponne, Minister of Louis XIV., that Crusades 
were no longer the fashion. Sorrow rankled in the heart of the 
old soldier-monk; perhaps he foresaw that twenty years after 
this culpable negligence on the part of Christian states, the same 
neglect would be manifested by an ambitious and egoistic em- 
peror (Charles V.), who could not for an instant compromise his 
petty schemes in the Milanais for the sake of Christendom; and 
that Rhodes, the most important outpost of Christianity, and 
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therefore the beacon-light of civilization, would capitulate to 
the crescent. The chagrin of the hero entailed an illness which 
terminated fatally on July 3, 1503; and throughout the Catho- 
lic world ensued deep and long-lasting mourning for him who 
had for many years been styled the “Liberator,” and the 
“Shield of the Church.” 


THE GRAND-MASTER IS LAID TO REST. 


The chronicles of the time show that, as was quite natural 
and appropriate, the obsequies of the Cardinal Grand-Master 
d’Aubusson were far more ornate and ceremonious than the Hos- 
pitalers, in their monastic simplicity, were wont to accord to 
their deceased brethren. The body was carried to the council 
hall, and placed on a catafalque covered with cloth of gold. 
Around stood knights in habits of mourning and bearing the 
cardinalitial hat, the cross, the standard of St. John, and the 
escutcheon of the deceased. On his breast was a golden cruci- 
fix, his hands were encased in silk gloves, and his feet wore 
slippers of cloth of gold. Beside the remains were the robes of 
a prelate, his well-worn armor, and the glorious sword, yet tinged 
with Moslem blood, which he had wielded at the siege in 1480. 
Not only all the religious, his comrades at the altar and on the 
field of battle, kissed his pure though valiant hands; but the 
common people and peasantry, groaning and beating their breasts, 
tendered him that homage, for D’Aubusson had been known as 
the father of the Rhodiote poor. 

When the body was brought out of the palace of the grand- 
master an immense cry of lamentation went up to heaven, 
and women tore their hair in their extreme grief. After the 
burial in the vaults of the church of St. John, the hero’s mag- 
gtor domo broke his marshal’s baton over his tomb, and his 
squire did the same with the spurs.* Thus was laid to rest the 
body of one of the greatest and most valiant captains that ever 
drew sword in the cause of Holy Church. The glorious order 
of St. John produced many real heroes and true religious; but 
of its grand-master, the Cardinal D’Aubusson, it might well say: 


“, . . Si fractus illabatur orbis, 
Impavidum ferient ruinz.” 


*For the facts concerning the career of Cardinal d’Aubusson we have relied on the 
Storia delle Vite dei Granmaestri del Santo Ordine di San Giovanni di Gerusalemme, scritte 
dal Commendatore Fra Girolamo Marulli, Naples, 1636. Also, on Count Daru’s Histoire de 
la République de Venice, Paris, 1821; and on the Héstotre des Chevaliers de Rhodes, par Eu- 


gene Flandrin, Paris, 1876. 
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1894.) 
After the death of the heroic D’Aubusson, the two succeed- 
ing grand-masters entertained little anxiety concerning the 
safety of Rhodes. 







ANOTHER WARLIKE SULTAN. 





The memory of the signal defeat of 1480 was too fresh in 
the mind of Bajazet, the son of Mahomet II., to allow him to 
do more than threaten to undertake an enterprise which had 
proved too mighty for his’ more warlike father. But in 1513 
the Grand-Master Fabrizio Carretto, of the “language” of Italy, 
began to anticipate an attack from Selim. This sultan had al- 
ready subjugated Egypt and Syria, and Persia seemed about to 
succumb to his arms. He was known to be as anxious for fame 
as his grandfather had been; hence Carretto bent all his ener- 
gies to render the island fit to sustain another siege. He en- 
gaged the services of two eminent Italian engineers for the 
erection of new and powerful fortifications and augmented the 
navy of the order. In the midst of these exertions Carretto 


died. 
















ELECTION OF A NEW GRAND-MASTER. 


When the knights assembled for the election of a new mas- 
ter it was found that three competitors divided their sympa- 
thies. These were Villiers de l’'Ile-Adam, grand-prior of France ; 
the Commander d’Amaral, a Portuguese, chancellor of the order, 
and grand-prior of Castile; and Thomas Ocray, grand-prior of 
England. The Englishman had no great merits beyond the 
possession of powerful relatives who might be of some service 
to the order; hence his name was dropped when the impor- 
tance of a wise selection became manifest. The Portuguese 
had, apparently, more valid claims for the suffrages. He was a 
skilful commander, both on sea and on land. But he was over- 
bearing and conceited; and on reflection the electors deemed 
it dangerous to confide the magistral staff to such hands. 

There remained, therefore, Villiers de l’Ile-Adam, a knight 
of great nobility of character, a man prudent in counsel, a vet- 
eran of a hundred battles, a fine strategist, and a true religious. 
With but one exception all the votes were cast for the grand- 
prior of France; the exception being the vote of the disap- 
pointed Portuguese, who so far forgot himself as to cry: “ May 
ruin fall on Rhodes and the order!” Unfortunately, no atten- 
tion was then paid to his chagrin; and only when it was too 
late did the knights discover that the miserable man had be- 
come, at that moment, a renegade in his heart. 
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SOLIMAN THE MAGNIFICENT. 


At the very time that l’Ile-Adam received the staff of grand- 
master of the Hospitalers the throne of the Ottoman empire 
was inherited by Soliman II., a prince of greater audacity than 
his father, Selim, had evinced, and who was fresh from a vic- 
torious campaign against the Hungarians, which had resulted in 
the reduction of Belgrade. It was said that he regretted the 

conquests of his ancestors, since now 

he had a smaller number of victories 

before him. In his exalted imagination 

he saw the Order of St. John con- 

stantly taunting him with the injuries 

which it had heaped upon the cres- 

cent; with the defeat of Osman (y. 

1310), and the abortive at- 

tempt of Orcan to avenge 

his father (y. 1323); with 

the innumerable naval disas- 

ters of the Ottoman fleets, 

which never dared to meet 

the galleys of the Hospi- 

tal on equal terms; with 

the successful assis- 

tance given to the 

rebellious Mussul- 

mans of Egypt, and 

with that most dis- 

graceful catastrophe 

that ever befell the 

Islamites, the fail- 

ure of Mahomet II. 

to crush the indom- 

itable spirit of 

THE CasTLe oF Linpos. D’Aubusson. And 

never could Soli- 

man expect again so favorable an opportunity to sweep the 
hated order from the face of the earth. The knights could 
rely just then upon no aid from the western powers. The 
struggle for supremacy in Italy was of more importance to 
Charles V. than any interest of the church or of the Chris- 
tian body politic. His chivalrous adversary, Francis I., would 
have strained every nerve to aid a cause which appealed to 
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his soldierly instincts, and to the Catholic traditions of his 
crown; but the fortunes of war had been adverse, and he 
was reduced to unwilling inactivity. The pontiff by himself 
was of no value in a military sense. The Venetians who, by 
means of their powerful fleet, could have extended more valua- 
ble aid than either France, Spain, or the Empire, were envious 
of the maritime power of the Hospital; the rest of Italy was 
too deeply involved in the combat between France and Austria- 
Spain. Hungary was prostrate before the half-moon. 


TRAITORS IN THE CAMP. 


And still another encouragement to attack Rhodes was fur- 
nished from within the very council-chamber of the Hospitalers. 
The Portuguese chevalier, D’Amaral, had, as he afterward ex- 
pressed the idea, “sold his soul to the demon”; and immedi- 
ately after his failure to obtain the grand-master’s staff had 
sent to the sultan a plan of the Rhodian fortifications, and all 
other information valuable to an intending aggressor. And the 
Turk was yet further aided from within the Christian lines by 
the cunning of a Jewish physician, who had feigned conversion 
to Christianity in order to play the spy more efficiently. 


TOTAL FORCES OF THE DEFENDERS. 


The intentions of Soliman soon became apparent to the 
grand-master; and he held a review of the garrison, that he 
might judge of its fitness for the coming trial. There were less 
than 300 Hospitalers, of whom the language of France con- 
tributed 140; those of Spain and Portugal, 88; that of Italy, 
47; England and Germany together, only 17. But these sol- 
dier-monks were truly a corpsd'¢lite; right worthy to uphold 
the standards of Jesus and Mary; men who realized thoroughly 
the sublimity of their vocation to the evangelical counsels, 
and soldiers who felt that they combated under the prayerful 
eyes of the Supreme Pontiff of Christendom. To these vete- 
rans of a hundred holy fights were joined many gentlemen of 
various lands, each followed by some soldiers who were equipped 
and maintained at his expense. 

Then there were the auxiliary troops in the service of the order* 


* These troops wore the insignia of the order, and fought under its banners; but they 
took no religious vows, and did not reside in the convent. Their officers were always Hospi- 
talers, and as a rule these auxiliaries imbibed much of the spirit of their patrons. Many of 
them in time joined the brotherhood ; but not as knights. To become a knight four quar- 
terings of nobility, on the side of both father and mother, was requisite. The inferior breth- 
ren were styled ‘‘serving brothers,” and they were obliged to recite the Lord’s Prayer one 
hundred and fifty times each day. 
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who increased the total force to about 5,000 men. One knight 
who had only lately entered the order must be especially men- 
tioned: namely, the engineer-in-chief, Martinenghi. A native of 
Brescia, and regarded as the first engineer of his time, he had 
been employed by Venice to fortify Candia and he had ren- 
dered it almost impregnable. Entering the service of the Hos- 
pitalers, he was so impressed by their piety, courage, and self- 
denial that he begged for admittance into the holy militia. 
Very soon he had so distinguished himself that he was raised 
to the grade of grand-cross,* and was made superintendent of 
the fortifications. Perhaps the heroic prolongation of the resist- 
ance to the arms of Soliman was chiefly due to the inventive 
genius of this Italian engineer. 


PREPARING FOR THE LAST STRUGGLE. 


When I'Ile-Adam had made all the military preparations 
possible he began—if indeed these were not always being made 
—the preparation of the souls of his brethren. The Great 
Standard of St. John, which was to be their beacon-light, was 
entrusted to the care of a knight from Dauphiny named Grolé- 


Pacim; and the honor of bearing at the side of the grand- 
master during the battle the banner of the Crucifixion, a pre- 
sent from the Holy See to the Cardinal Grand-Master d’Aubus- 
son, was accorded to the Chevalier de Tintenille, a nephew of 
I’Ile-Adam. Then the entire garrison, or rather community, be- 
gan a series of prayers, fastings, and scourgings; and these de- 
votional exercises did not cease until the hostile sails were 
descried in the offing. Then the heroes were ready to draw 
their swords in the holiest of causes; and they smilingly com- 
mitted its issue into the hands of God. 


A HUNDRED THOUSAND TURKS ATTACK. 


It was on the 26th of June, 1522, that Mustapha, a brother- 
in-law of Soliman, anchored a fleet of about 400 vessels in front 
of Zimboli, five miles from Rhodes. Here he disembarked 
100,000 men and 300 cannon. These were to be followed in a 
few days by Soliman in person, at the head of another army 
of equal strength. The grand-master immediately left his pal- 
ace, which he was never again to inhabit, and established his 
quarters at the advanced post of Our Lady of Victories, a 
position which the last siege had proved to be the most ex- 


* There were three grades of knights: the chevaliers, the knight-commanders, and the 
knights-grand-cross. , 
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posed of all in the enceinte to assault. As in the narrative of 
the siege of 1480, we shall avoid details and present only the 
most important points of this memorable event. 

The first balls of the Turks were received and returned by 
the bastions confided to the languages of Provence, Spain, and 
England; and no less than twenty times were the Moslems 
driven from their trenches by the impetuous sorties of these 
knights. This unexpected result of the first operations demor- 
alized even the Janissaries, then, as ever, the choicest troops in 
the Ottoman service; and when the account reachéd Soliman 
he hastened to the scene with his reinforcements. 

While the siege was being pressed with greater vigor a con- 
spiracy was formed among the Mohammedan slaves—prisoners 
of war as yet unransomed. The design was to fire the town in 
many places simultaneously; but the discovery of the plot, and 
the public execution of the leaders, prevented any more attempts 
of that nature. 

But there was another source of serious mischief which, 
originating in only one person, was less easily discovered. 
Mention has been made of a Jewish physician, a feigned con- 
vert, who acted as a spy for the Moslems.* To him the knights 
owed the foiling of some of their most promising schemes. One 
effect of his machinations was especially injurieus to the be- 
sieged. From the top of the cathedral tower one could easily 
observe every movement of the Osmanlis; and here the grand- 
master was wont to watch for hours at a time. By advice of 
the Jew, the Ottoman fire was directed against this tower until 
it tumbled to the ground. 

From the moment that Soliman appeared on the scene every 
means known to the science of engineering at that time, every 
strategy of good generalship, and the most prodigal sacrifice of 
life, were adopted to crush the defiant and persistently confi- 
dent knights of St. John. Having perceived, as had Mesis 
Vizir in the last siege, that fort St. Nicholas was the key of 
the town, the sultan directed, during ten successive days and 
nights, a constant fire from twenty-two of his heaviest guns 
against it; but in vain. The guns of the Hospitalers were 
better served than his own, and Soliman beheld his soldiers 
surely and quickly disappearing. 

* The Hospitalers also employed spies. The most successful of these was a serving bro- 
ther named Raymond, who, speaking Turkish and Arabic perfectly, and having sojourned in 


Mohammedan lands many years, was able to pass as one of the faithful. He was wont to 
employ certain signals, and then shoot his message over the walls. 
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ANOTHER TERRIBLE ‘‘ BUTCHER'S BILL.” 


At last, after many murderous assaults upon various and 
separate portions of the works, a simultaneous attack was made 
on every point. Beaten back everywhere else, the Turks effect- 
ed a lodgment in the bastion entrusted to the language of 
Spain, and the aga of the Janissaries there planted his stan- 
dard. Then ensued a struggle of several hours, at the end of 
which the Mussulmans retreated to their entrenchments, leaving 
behind many of their banners and 15,000 dead. 

But the Ottoman superiority in numbers began to speak 
eloquently of the probable doom of Rhodes; every day the 
breaches yawned wider and wider. To add to the general dis- 
tress, it was found that the supply of powder was nearly ex- 
hausted. Before the siege, and while there was yet time to 
augment the stock, the Portuguese traitor D’Amaral, whose duty 
it was to inspect the magazines, had reported a sufficiency of 
the indispensable requisite. 

But the Hospitalers did not lose courage; they merely studied 
the aiming of their guns more carefully, and began to manu- 
facture powder in mills improvised in the vaults underneath the 
palace of the grand-master. 

Fortunately they possessed a large quantity of carbon and 
nitre. The treachery of D’Amaral had failed precisely where he 
had thought it would be most efficacious; and just as during the 
first weeks of the siege so now, every assault of the Osmanilis, 
though made with their natural bravery intensified by religious 
zeal and desperation, failed ignominiously before the heroic 
patience of the Knights of St. John. So furious did Soliman 
become that he would have ordered his general, Mustapha, 
brother-in-law and favorite though the unlucky man was, to be 
flogged to death, had not all the pashas united in prevailing 
upon him to banish the unfortunate. 

Having realized that his choicest troops were no more, and 
that the Hospitalers were as resolved as ever, the sultan now 
began to think seriously of abandoning his bloody enterprise. 
Suddenly a message from the wretched D’Amaral filled him 
with new hope. The recreant chevalier informed Soliman that 
the defenders could not possibly resist many days longer; let 
the monarch press a few more assaults—he could afford the loss 
of a few more thousands—and the place must be his, were that 
end to be due only to the sheer exhaustion of the few remain- 
ing knights. 
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PUNISHMENT OF A TRAITOR. 


The sultan withheld the order to raise the siege; but he 
who had induced this change of mind had already received the 
punishment of a traitor. His disloyalty had been discovered, 
his habit had been torn from him, his knightly spurs had been 
knocked off by the hangman, and the caitiff who might have 
been an earthly St. Michael was decapitated.* 

Meanwhile the Osmanlis pushed forward their trenches, and 
opened fresh mines. Several more assaults were made; but 
Soliman found himself no nearer to the object of his desires. 
He now began to reflect on the necessity of offering to the 
Hospitalers honorable terms of capitulation. The ramparts of 
Rhodes were nearly ruined, and the town might almost be 
termed an open place; but he knew that even his Janissaries 
hesitated to confront the indomitable defenders in another at- 
tack. Six months of siege had cost him the lives of 114,000 
men. He ordered a white flag to be displayed before the 
trenches, and two soldiers advanced to the walls bearing a letter 
to the grand-master. 


DELIBERATING ON SURRENDER. 


This first offer of Soliman was rejected, for the knights were 
constantly scanning the horizon in hope of descrying approach- 
ing aid from the European powers. But at length I’Ile-Adam 
presented the matter to the chapter. Each member declared 
that a capitulation was proper, nay, necessary. To save Rhodes 
was now beyond the bounds of human possibilities. If the 
place were taken by assault, the inhabitants would either be 
massacred or carried into slavery; all the objects so venerated 
by the Order of St. John, the churches, the relics of the saints, 
the tombs of their brethren, would be defiled by the infidels. 
They were all willing to die with their grand-master if he gave 
the word; but they did not think that duty called upon the 
order to sacrifice the lives of women and children for a point 
of mere military pride. And for that matter the honor of the 
knights was in no jeopardy. At this juncture the grand-master 
learned that heavy reinforcements of men and material had 
reached the enemy, and that Soliman requested him to visit 
the imperial quarters, there to consult as to the terms of capitu- 
lation. 


* The Jewish physician had been detected and hung several days previously. 
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MEETING OF THE GRAND-MASTER AND SOLIMAN., 


With a heart bursting with anguish the veteran complied 
with the invitation. When the two dignitaries met—what a 
subject for a painter of spirit!—the grand-master immediately 
produced the document wherein Sultan Bajazet had covenanted 
for himself and his successors to respect the independence of 
Rhodes. For answer Soliman tore the parchment into shreds 
and trampled them into the dust. But in a moment, as though 
deeply impressed by the calm dignity of |’Ile-Adam, and proba- 
bly ashamed of his ebullition of disrespect for his father’s sign- 
manual, he expressed regret at being compelled to eject so old 
a man from his home, and after complimenting his foe upon 
his knightly worth, he promised him great rewards if he would 
abjure Christianity and enter the service of the Porte. 


CAPITULATION. 


The interview terminated by the signing of the terms of 
capitulation, and if we consider the violent nature of Soliman, 
and the weakened situation of the knights, the conditions were 
highly honorable to the Hospitalers. Of course all the posses- 
sions of the Order of St. John in Asia passed into the hands 
of the Turks; but the knights were allowed to embark with 
all their movable property, the sacred vessels, their archives, 
money, plate, and books. They could also take as much artil- 
lery and ammunition as was necessary for the equipment of the 
ships which bore them away. The sultan agreed to respect the 
churches of the island,* and to allow full religious liberty to 
the inhabitants. Thus terminated a siege in which 5,000 Chris- 
tians withstood for six months the efforts of 200,000 Mohamme- 


dans. 
THE KNIGHTS BID ADIEU TO RHODES. 


On January I, 1523, the little remnant of the glorious Order 
of St. John embarked on galleys painted in black, as a sign of 
its grief. Only one flag was visible in the fleet; that one 
floated from the mainmast of the grand-master’s vessel, and it 
was the standard of Our Lady with the motto: “Affictis spes 
mea rebus”—Thou art my reliance in my misfortune. Villiers 
de l’Ile-Adam led his gallant brethren to the Eternal City, and 

* It is almost needless to note that this promise was shamefully violated. The churches 
were all defiled, and some destroyed. The altars were profaned, and the tombs of the grand- 


masters were opened, the ashes being scattered to the winds. Every dwelling was sacked, 
and the inhabitants were subjected to the wonted licentiousness of a Mohammedan army. 
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it its gates he was received formally by the entire pontifical 
household in robes of ceremony, by all the cardinals then in 
Rome, and by the ambassador of France. The reception of 
the grand-master by the Sovereign Pontiff was naturally most 
touching,* and the veteran soldier of the Cross felt that the thanks 
of the Vicar of Christ were an earnest of the reward which God 
held in store for his faithful champions. Viterbo was assigned as 
a residence for the knights, and during several years they led a 
purely conventual life, though ever on the search for a new 
centre where they might resume their military activity, and 
thus continue the noble traditions of the Hospital. And ere 
long Providence hearkened to their prayer. The Turkish cor- 
sairs were then terrorizing the Italian coasts at their pleasure, 
and Charles V., master of Sicily and the neighboring islands, 
well realized how much benefit would accrue to that portion of 
his dominions if the Order of St. John undertook to dispute 
the supremacy of the Mediterranean with the Osmanlis. Ac- 
cordingly, he offered to it the island of Malta and its depen- 
dencies, as well as the principality of Tripoli, with full sovereign 
and proprietary rights. Villiers de l’Ile-Adam cheerfully accept- 
ed the new responsibility, and on October 26, 1530, the knights 
made their solemn entry into Malta, thus inaugurating the third 
period of the glorious history of the Military Order of St. John. 


* Some olden chronicles narrate that while Pope Adrian VI. was celebrating Mass in St. 
Peter’s onthe Christmas of 1522—the day when the Turks took possession of Rhodes—a stone 
in the cornice became detached and fell at his feet, Since all Rome was then trembling for 
the fate of the island this incident was regarded as a presage of its capture. 
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GLIMPSES OF LIFE IN AN ANGLICAN SEMINARY. 
By REV. CLARENCE A. WALWORTH. 


CHAPTER III. 


Arthur Carey's Crucial Examination.—Practical Value of the Via Media in a 
Compromise Religion—Lively Fencing among the Examiners.—Carey 
warmly endorsed and exculpated—* No. 90” scores a Triumph. 


= HEN at the close of my first seminary year in 

June, 1843, the students shook hands with 

Arthur Carey and with each other and went 

home for vacation, few if any knew that Carey’s 

ordination had been objected to, and that he 

was to be put upon trial. When we returned to the seminary 

at the close of vacation, both his trial and ordination were 

things of the past, but they continued to furnish the most agi- 

tating topics of conversation in every part of the United States 
where two churchmen could be found. 

In no place could it be so much discussed, or contribute so 
much to develop the knowledge of doctrine and the apprecia- 
tion of the real tendencies of Tractarianism as in the seminary 
at Chelsea. It furnished thought to every mind that cared to 
think, and supplemented well the work done in the classes for 
the next nine months. I know of no better place than this to 
introduce the history of that trial. 

The examination took place June 30, 1843, in the Sunday- 
school room of St. John’s Chapel, in Varick Street facing 
Hudson Street Park, beginning at eight o’clock in the evening. 
Bishop Onderdonk presided; and Drs. Berrian, McVickar, 
Seabury, Anthon, and Smith, and the Rev. Messrs. Haight, 
Higbee, and Price, composed the examining committee. They 
had been notified to appear at that time and place (so we find 
it recorded in Smith’s and Anthon’s pamphlet) to try Arthur 
Carey and Mr. Blank for Romanizing tendencies. 

Mr. Carey was there, but Blank did not appear. Blank 
would very gladly have appeared, and there would have been 
fine fun during the trial if he had appeared. He would have 
made the fur fly. Bishop Onderdonk, in fact, put in appear- 
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ance for Mr. Blank, whose real name was B. B. J. McMaster. 
“The bishop stated, in relation to one of the candidates, that 
he would not then be examined, as it had been decided by the 
faculty that he was to remain in the seminary another year, 
and that the only duty which would devolve upon the presby- 
ters then and there assembled was the special examination of 
Mr. Carey.” 

This is all true so far as it goes. There is, however, a very 
large mental reservation contained in the bishop’s statement. 
It was a convenient reservation under the circumstances. 
There was an amount of truth attaching to McMaster’s 
absence which it was not prudent to let go to the public. 
Circumstances have now changed. The trial is now a thing of 
past history, and moreover the author of these Reminiscences, 
being no Anglican of any sort of proclivity, and both the trial 
and acquittal of Arthur Carey, and the subsequent trial and 
condemnation of Bishop Onderdonk, which was only the 
natural and necessary sequence of this inquisition held in St. 
John’s Sunday-school, being also things of the past and des 
faits accomplis, 1 now feel free to give to the public some cir- 
cumstances of the case which were then suppressed. They 
have already been briefly referred to in my Reminiscences of 
Bishop Wadhams. I have there simply stated that McMaster 
was neither brought to trial nor allowed to be ordained, being 
too heavy a load for the friendly bishop and other friends of 
McMaster to carry. I will now add a few words to show why 
it was so heavy to carry poor Mac through an examination 
which was sure to be made public. 

McMaster, though an earnest man and a most faithful and 
good Christian, was very unlike Carey in many particulars. His 
frankness was not like the frankness of Carey. The latter’s 
frankness was due almost entirely to his conscientious truthful- 
ness. McMaster was naturally frank and outspoken. His 
frankness was of a character which would not only have 
thrown his accusers into confusion, but would also have made a 
show of the Right Rev. Bishop and the whole examining com- 
mittee. It would also have made impossible the exaggerated 
statements of the examination of Carey put forth by the 
reverend protestors after the trial and ordination. It would also 
have made a great difference in the explanatory papers of the 
reverend doctors who sustained Carey, and which, without 
denying anything true or affirming anything untrue, yet made 
a liberal use of the various means of walking around the facts 

VOL, LIX.—35 
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which critics sometimes think they find in the moral theology 
of St. Alphonsus Liguori. 

Dr. Seabury, Dr. McVickar, Dr. Berrian, and the Rev. 
Messrs. Haight, Higbee, and Price, all put forth either pam- 
phlets, sermons, or newspaper explanations, for the purpose of 
giving their several versions of Carey’s answers to the trouble- 
some questions proposed to him on his examination in order to 
show what his real belief was; that is té say, whether he was 
a genuine Episcopalian or a candidate with Romanizing ten- 
dencies. The statements of these gentlemen must necessarily be 
taken for true, so far as they go. Their well-known characters 
place them above all suspicion of any wilfully false statement. 

Truth, historic truth, however, obliges one, at this late date, 
who knew Carey well, and from a closer intimacy with him 
than any of these gentlemen had, to say that not one of these 
pamphlets contains a full and fair representation of Carey’s real 
sentiments. Moreover, I knew Carey too well to admit that he 
made a single reply to the many close questions which were so 
laboriously and painfully pressed upon him which was not 
true, candid, and open. Any mental reservation which he 
employed upon his examination, and every cautious distinction 
of words which he used, was made only to prevent misunder- 
standing on the part of his examiners, or on the part of the 
less learned and less disciplined minds of the public. I know 
him to have been trained to all the niceties of distinction 
in language which are necessary to constitute a man of true 
learning; but I know him also to have been “an Israelite, in- 
deed, in whom there was no guile.” He had no strong preju- 
dices against the ancient Church Catholic and Roman. He had 
no bigotry in his heart against Catholics, whom he looked upon 
as brethren, although by untoward circumstances separated and 
estranged from himself and from the Anglican communion. 
But I know that at that time, like McMaster and Wadhams, 
and many more of us who afterwards became Catholics, he was 
faithful and true to that communion to which he still clung. 
His examination was a veritable persecution, although doubt- 
less not so intended by the generality of his accusers. 

I wish I could say as much of his examiners. I knew them 
all, with the exception of the Rev. Mr. Price, of St. Stephen’s. 
If I ever had any intercourse with him, it was slight and has 
since passed away from my memory. All the others I knew, 
and my memory retains nothing of any of them unworthy of a 
Christian man or gentleman. This still leaves me room to say 
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that I consider their published pamphlets to be no full and 
frank record of Carey’s examination, nor of his real sentiments 
in respect to the Catholic Church. 

This obliges me also to say that I have no desire to find 
fault with these gentlemen for the reserve which they have 
maintained in their statements to the public of the inquisitorial 
questions put to Carey and of his replies. They too had be- 
hind them, in their congregations or in the general public, in- 
quisitors who were examining them closely and many of them 
in an unfriendly spirit. They had a right to practise such re- 
serve as every man, however conscientious, may and must, at 
times, practise. 

No man can understand the frank sincerity of Arthur Carey 
upon his trial who does not rightly understand how the Angli- 
can Church was founded. It was founded by the nervous hand 
of Queen Elizabeth. She was the Queen of England—she felt 
herself every inch a queen. She was determined to be the 
queen of everything in England. She was determined that 
England’s religion should be English, and she believed the best 
way to make it so was to have an English Church to be ruled 
in all things by England’s government and queen. She must be 
considered, therefore, as really the founder and really the head 
of the Anglican Church. She herself and a large body of her sub- 
jects were, so far as concerned doctrine, strongly biased in favor 
of the doctrines of the ancient church. She would gladly have had 
her church purely Catholic and united in one faith. She would 
have no pope, however, but herself to cement that union. On 
the other hand, a large part of her subjects were not Catholic. 
They not only hated that ancient Roman See which was the 
sedes Petri, but they hated also, for the most part, that old 
established body of doctrine which constitutes the fides Petrt. 
In other words, they were Protestants. They disliked the very 
name of Catholic, except when carefully explained away. 

Nothing but a compromise could bridge over this great dif- 
ference between her subjects, and she bridged it with such a 
compromise. All Englishmen who were prominent enough to 
be reached by persecution were forced by their fears into this 
compromise. This compromise is to be found in the Book of 
Common Prayer. In it the catechism is, so far as it goes, Cath- 
olic. So is the baptismal service and other special rites. So, 
mainly, is the entire ordinal of its worship. On the other hand, 
the Englishmen of Protestant proclivities were propitiated by 
the “Thirty-nine Articles,” which always thunder, or seem to 
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thunder, against Roman Catholic doctrine. To hold these op 
posing factions in harmony both Articles and Liturgy are so 
skilfully hammered out that all parties, both Catholics and Pro- 
testants, by using the large latitude always practically allowed 
them, may arrange their consciences comfortably upon the same 
liturgies and formulas. They were so expected to do in the 
beginning, and this liberty has at all times been allowed and 
freely utilized. 

“The Reformation of the Anglican Church, as completed 
and established under Queen Elizabeth,” said the Quarterly 
Christian Spectator for October, 1843, “was distinctly designed 
not to expel or exclude from the ministry of the church such 
men as Mr. Carey. A strong infusion of sound evangelical or 
Protestant doctrine was put into the articles and the homilies, 
and evangelical preaching was tolerated, provided the preacher 
would closely conform to the canons and the rubrics. On the 
other hand, the liturgy, and to some extent the homilies, and 
even the articles, were, we do not say Popish or Romish, but 
‘Catholic’; and no pains wére spared to conciliate and retain 
in the church every man who was willing to renounce the pope’s 
supremacy, to subscribe the articles, to obey the canons, and 
to perform the worship of the liturgy as purified and translated. 
Thus the reformation of the English Church was essentially a 
compromise, or an attempted compromise, between opposite 
opinions. It was designed to include, on the one hand the 
most extreme Protestantism short of that which rejected the 
hierarchy, the vestments, and the ceremonies, and on the other 
hand the most extreme Catholicity short of Romanism.” 

John Henry Newman’s famous “ Tract No. 90” was professed- 
ly written to show how Catholics in the Anglican Church are not 
bound to interpret and subscribe to the Thirty-nine Articles in 
a Protestant sense, but may fairly give to its language any lit- 
eral sense which favors the more ancient and Catholic belief. 
This Carey also firmly believed, and on this belief all his an- 
swers to the questions proposed by his accusers were based. 
Before, however, we proceed to give the details of that trial it 
may be well to make a few more words of explanation. 

Americans who remember Barnum’s museum or his menage- 
ries will understand what I mean when I say that the Angli- 
can Church constitutes what Barnum would have called “ A Hap- 
py Family,” in religion. A happy family, according to Bar- 
num’s phraseology, was a group of various animals, by nature 
most hostile to each other, shut up in one cage and obliged 
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per force to keep peace. A dog was made to dwell in apparent 
harmony with a cat, a cat with a mouse and bird. A monkey 
kept peace with a parrot. The parrot whistled to call the dog, 
who wagged his tail at the call while he playfully pretended to 
bite the cat, who showed no signs of fear. 

A happy family of discordant elements may be constituted 
naturally, as, for instance, by the fear of a strong and common 
enemy. Thus, on the Western prairies may sometimes be seen 
coming out of the same burrow, or sitting quietly at its mouth, 
a prairie-dog, a rattlesnake, a little horned owl, and sometimes 
also a rabbit called by the Western settlers “a cotton-tail.” For 
the same reason, so long as the Catholic Church remained pow- 
erful in England, Catholic schismatics and Protestant heretics 
burrowed together, and smoked together the pipe of peace with 
each other. So soon, however, as the supreme rule of the Ro- 
man See ceased to be a power in England, having been crushed 
out by blood and sequestration, it became necessary for a royal 
Barnum to come in and keep peace among the discordant sects 
of Protestantism by the strong hand of power. 

The English Church was constituted as a department under 
the British Constitution, and no fighting could be allowed in it 
except a large latitude of thought and debate, which must not 
disturb the established supremacy of the English crown in all 
practical matters. Doctrine was, therefore, made to be of little 
value in the Anglican Church. Unity in a church so constituted 
could never mean a unity in point of faith; apostolicity could 
never mean the faith of the Apostles remaining unchanged in 
all ages; Catholicity could never mean a common belief in all 
nations and in all countries; no standard of holiness could be 
maintained which should interfere with appointments to offices 
and livings, or the right of communion to any loyal British sub- 
ject, whatever he might do, or whatever he might believe. 

Out of this compromise, so strange to reason, but which a 
long experience has shown to be practically successful, has 
grown very naturally a certain principle, or at least motto, among 
Anglicans for finding the truth in religious doctrine which is 
known by the name of the via media. Every Anglican that is 
really and thoroughly a typical man in his church is a via me- 
dia man. 

For a preacher to confine himself too much to the Thirty- 
nine Articles, and to insist upon the most literal acceptation of 
their wording, shows an inclination to ultra-Protestantism. To 
make too much of the strong flavor of old Catholic doctrines, 
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which is found in the ritual of the Common Prayer Book, and 
especially to evince a pleasure in finding this to conform in so 
many respects to the sentiments and worship of Catholics, is 
thought by Low-Churchmen to show an inclination towards 
Rome, a thing which they hold to be utterly abominable. Yet 
in their peculiarly constructed system it is a thing necessarily 
to be tolerated. Their church is a religious society in the 
civil order. It is a state church, and as such must stand or 
fall. 

In the Anglican Church the va media man best represents, 
in point of theology, that keystone of the bridge which keeps 
the thing together. To all who stand upon the bridge he quotes 
as a principle of security, 


“In medio tutissimus ibis.” 


To all who look with longing eyes towards either bank he de- 
nounces Rome on the one side and ultra-Protestantism on the 
other. This cantiloguia, if I may so call it, of the via media 
preacher, is frequently wearisome to those who look for positive 
doctrine. I have known it to become even ludicrous. I have 
already said that during my seminary course I acted as superin- 
tendent of the Sunday-school of the Church of the Nativity, on 
the east side of the city. It was considered a good idea to 
gather the Sunday-school children to the morning service, plac- 
ing them in front between the congregation and the chancel. 
They were very troublesome to manage in this exposed position, 
but it was thought to be a pretty thing to do, reminding both 
them and their parents of our Lord’s love for little children. I 
occupied the front pew just behind them. My duty it was to 
keep them quiet. At morning service one Sunday a French- 
Canadian officiated; it was something strange for the little chil- 
dren to hear a gowned preacher speaking in so peculiar an ac- 
cent, and it made my task that morning unusually difficult. But 
when they heard him pronounce, with his strange accent, the 
familiar words: “‘My dear bretteren, Rome is on tis side, and 
ultra-Protestantism is on tat side; you must keep in te meedle, 
between te two,” the irreverent youngsters could no longer 
maintain the least restraint. They disturbed the good minister 
most seriously, and made a great show of me. I was responsi- 
ble for their behavior. In point of fact the via media, as a way 
of arriving at any positive truth in the religious or moral or- 
der, is always absurd, if not ridiculous. 
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In order truly to understand the positions of the various ac- 
tors in this examination of Arthur Carey, and to interpret their 
utterances fairly, it is necessary, I think, to view the whole af- 
fair from this stand-point. Carey was sincerely Catholic, and 
believed that under the original compromise he had a right to 
be, and that, without any necessity of attacking the Roman 
Catholic Church or any of its members, he could honestly re- 
main where he was and advocate Catholic principles. Drs. 
Smith and Anthon were square Protestants, and in all positive 
Catholicity of doctrine or worship they saw the horns and the 
hoofs. The rest of the board of examiners, with certain differ- 
ences in point of latitude, were substantially via media men, but 
strongly inclined to so much of Catholicism as the Anglican 
bridge would hold. The Right Rev. Bishop was very much in 
the same position, with this additional responsibility, that he 
had to keep the “boys” of the diocese in order, and not let 
them break things or disturb the diocese. 

In the evening of June 30, 1843, as already stated, the ex- 
aminers of Arthur Carey assembled in the Sunday-school room 
of St. John’s Chapel, and his formal examination began. It was 
on Friday, less than two full days previous to the Sunday morn- 
ing appointed by the bishop for the ordination of candidates to 
the diaconate. It was well understood by all parties present at 
this trial that Drs. Smith and Anthon appeared not only as 
judges but as accusers. Carey was, in fact, a member for the 
time being of Dr. Smith’s congregation. He was a regular at- 
tendant at St. Peter’s, and a teacher in the Sunday-school. To 
Dr. Smith and his vestry he applied for the required certificate 
recommending him to the bishop for orders. This certificate 
Dr. Smith, after a close examination, had refused to sign. 
Carey then obtained a certificate from Trinity Church. Trinity, 
if I remember right, was the cathedral, or pro-cathedral of the 
diocese, and a sort of mother of churches for the whole State 
of New York. 

Drs. Smith and Anthon opened the trial. They proposed to 
put to the candidate certain questions which they had prepared 
in writing, and the answers to which they wished to have writ- 
ten down by Carey. This was objected to by some of the 
judges. They seemed to consider it a threat of future publica- 
tion in case that Carey should pass safely through his trial and 
be ordained. The bishop decided that these written questions 
might be put in any order the prosecutors desired, and that 
notes of Carey’s answers might be taken and read to him; but 
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that Carey should not be required to formulate his answers in 
writing. 

The first question proposed by Dr. Anthon was the fol- 
lowing: 

“Supposing entrance into the ministry of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in this country were not open to you, would 
you or would you not have recourse, in such case, to the min- 
istry of the Church of Rome?” 

Objection was made to this question by some of the com- 
mittee. Dr. Seabury said it was a hypothetical question and a 
trap for the conscience, and advised Carey not to answer it. 
Dr. McVickar remarked that they might as well ask Mr. Carey 
whether, if he had lived in the time of the patriarchs, he would 
have married two wives! Carey, however, expressed his willing- 
ness to answer, and he did so. He said that the case supposed 
would be a painful one; that he’ did not know what he should 
do; that certainly he should come to no hasty decision on so 
grave a matter; that he should spend two or three years at 
least in deliberating on the subject; that at the expiration of 
that time he possibly might seek admission to the ministry in 
the Church of Rome; but that he thought it more probable he 
should remain a layman in his own church, since he was satis- 
fied with it, was attached to it, and had no disposition to leave 
it. The two interrogating doctors, however, insisted on a cate- 
gorical answer, or the nearest to it that might be. Mr. Carey 
then replied: 

“Possibly I might, after due deliberation, but think that I 
should more likely remain a layman in our own communion, as 
I have no special leaning towards theirs at present.” 

I can add some little testimony of my own in regard to this 
point from my remembrances of Carey. A few days before 
this examination, when Carey was in my room, I expressed my- 
self with some considerable feeling in regard to a seminarian 
who was thought to have strong inclinations to become a Ro- 
man Catholic. Carey looked up to me with an air of surprise 
and said: 

“Do you think it would be so very wrong to join the Ro- 
man Catholic Church ?” 

I replied I thought it would be very wrong for one who 
knew so much as the student in question. Carey remained very 
thoughtful, but pursued the subject no further. There can be 
little doubt that he would have found it difficult to make the 
leap at that time; but I never knew him to speak unfavorably 
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of the Catholic Church, or of any Catholic doctrine, or of any 
Catholic as such. 

Before the examination proceeded beyond this point the 
bishop decided that any member of the committee might offer 
to Carey such advice, or make such interruptions to questions, 
as would insure a full and fair trial. 

The second question proposed by Dr. Smith was as fol- 


lows : 
“Do you hold to and receive the decrees of the Council of 


Trent?” 

Answer: “I do not deny them—I would not positively 
affirm them.” 

To satisfy inquiries of the committee Carey explained : 

1st, That he did not regard the Council of Trent as cecumen- 
ical, and of course that he held its peculiar definitions to be 
open points, and not of faith; 2d, That in what he might say 
favorably of the decrees of Trent, he took the decrees in the 
mere letter, and not as interpreted by the Romish system, and 
the concurrent sense of Roman divines; and, 3d, That he held 
the Roman Church responsible for the errors of her system, and 
the teaching of her doctrines. 

These explanations, omitted in the account given by Drs. 
Smith and Anthon, are given on the authority of Dr. Seabury 
and others who favored Carey. Their substantial correctness 
cannot well be doubted; but I knew Carey too well to believe 
that he used the word Romish. I never knew him to apply an 
insulting word to the Church Catholic and Roman, or to 
Roman Catholics. 

Proceeding then with the examination, a third question was 
proposed : 

“Do you, or do you not, deem the differences between the 
Protestant Episcopal Church and the Church of Rome to be 
such as embrace points of faith?” 

Mr. Carey’s reply was at some length, and was not taken 
down in ipsissimis verbis by any one. Drs. Smith and Anthon 
report that they understood the answer to be, that— 

“If these differences be understood to be matters of 
doctrine, they would embrace points of faith; but if, as is 
believed, they are matters of opinion, they would not.” 

Dr. Seabury says that such a report of Carey’s answer 
seems to him mere jargon, and that a young man so well in- 
structed could not have made it, and did not. Dr. Sea- 
bury’s own account seems equally jargon to Catholics. Dr. 
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Seabury reports that Carey explained that by the word faith 
he meant the fundamental or essential faith, which, says the 
doctor, is common to the two churches of England and Rome, 
the differences between the two communions pertaining to the 
superstructure, and not to the foundation. To a true Catholic 
theologian the idea of a truly Christian Church building up 
such a superstructure of unreliable faith upon a foundation of 
essential faith is a jargon quite as ridiculous as that imputed by 
Drs. Smith and Anthon to Carey. It is absurd to represent the 
Church Catholic and Roman as holding the same essential faith 
with the Church Anglican and un-Catholic. 

Carey is also represented as having stated that the differ- 
ences between the two churches were more than matters of 
opinion; that they were grave doctrines, the truth of which he 
was not prepared either to deny or positively to affirm. These 
words are simple and intelligible. Many converts from Angli- 
canism to the true church have formerly stood in the same 
painful position of doubt. Carey’s heart was honest, but his 
soul was still in the dark. 

The next question brought up was one of these grave 
points of doctrine on which Sister Rome disagrees with Brother 
John: 

“Do you, or do you not, believe the doctrine of Transubstan- 
tiation to be repugnant to Scripture, subversive of the nature 
of a sacrament, and giving occasion to superstition? If you do 
not, how can you ex animo subscribe the 28th Article of our 
Standards?” 

Carey’s answer, when condensed and reduced to writing, was 
as follows: 

“I would answer, in general language, that I do not hold 
that doctrine of transubstantiation which I suppose our Article 
condemns; but that, at the same time, I conceive myself at 
liberty to confess ignorance on the mode of the Presence.” 

I have a remembrance of Carey’s examination upon this 
point derived, I think, from one of the editorials published at 
the time in the Churchman. When Carey was pressed to state 
whether he believed that the substance of the bread and wine 
still remained after consecration, he replied that he found a 
difficulty in affirming this to be his belief since there was a 
doubt of the existence of any substance in bread and wine 
apart from its appearances, even before the consecration. In 
support of this he referred to the Philosophy of the Anglican 
Bishop Berkeley. This is said to have caused much confusion 
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in the minds of Carey’s examiners, and no little merriment out- 
side. 

In answer to the next question, Carey said that he con- 
sidered the denial to the laity of the cup at communion as a 
severe act of discipline, but he declined, however, to say that 
it was an unwarrantable change in a sacrament. 

Carey was then asked: 

“On which church do you believe the sin of schism rests in 
consequence of the English Reformation—the Church of 
England and, by consequence, the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of this country, or upon the Church of Rome?” 

Under advisement of Dr. Seabury he at first declined to 
answer the question as being an historical one. The bishop 
decided the question must be answered. The reply then given 
was, that in some respects schism rests on both sides. He con- 
sidered both churches in communion with the Church of 
Christ. 

Dr. Anthon then read the seventh question on the list: 

“Is the Romish doctrine of Purgatory in any respect main- 
tained by our Standards?” 

The bishop asked Dr. Anthon what view ke entertained on 
the doctrine of Purgatory as held by the Church of Rome; 
to which Dr. Anthon replied that, “with due respect to the 
chair, Ae was not under examination.” Carey, to whom the 
distinctions in ‘‘ Tract No. 90” were very familiar, answered that 
he considered the Standards as condemning the doctrine popu- 
larly held to be the Roman doctrine. 

Carey’s answer to the next question was based on the same 
distinction. 

“Is there any countenance given in the doctrinal Standards 
of our church for the idea that the departed can be benefited 
by the prayers of the faithful, or by the administration of the 
Holy Communion? And is not ¢hat idea condemned by 
Article 31 of our church?” 

Carey’s answer, as agreed to by both friends and accusers 
present at the trial, was substantially as follows: “that he 
supposed that idea was not condemned in that article; his 
opinion being that the language of the article was popular 
language, pointed at a popular opinion which was held against 
the Church of Rome.” 

Dr. Seabury, commenting afterwards on this question, is not 
a little merry at the expense of Drs. Smith and Anthon. The 
two doctors either forgot for the moment, or were not willing 
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to admit with many theologians of their church, that “the 
Eucharist is a sacrifice of prayer as well as a sacrament of 
Communion.” 

“How they or any other creature, human or inhuman, on 
the earth or under the earth,” wrote Seabury, “could ever 
have dreamed of the departed being ‘benefited by the admin- 
istration of the Holy Communion’ passes all comprehension.” 

In answer to the ninth question Carey said: 

“TI do not, either to myself or any one else, attempt to 
prove a doctrine out of the Apocrypha.” “The Holy Spirit 
may have spoken by the Apocrypha, and the Homily asserts 
the same thing.” 

The bishop here drew out, by several questions skilfully 
put to the accused, certain quotations from the Homilies, sup- 
porting Carey’s view. Carey finally said: 

“TI would not fault the Church of Rome for reading the 
Apocrypha for proof of doctrine.” 

Dr. Smith next asked : 

“Can there be a doubt that, in separating from the Church 
of Rome, the Church of England embraced more pure and 
Scriptural views of doctrine? And is not the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in this country at present more pure in doctrine 
than the Church of Rome?” 

Answer: “ There can be a doubt, on the ground that the 
Church of England retained doctrinal errors, viz., the doctrines 
of Puritanism,” 

Mr. Carey said that the Roman Breviary and Canon of the 
Mass were preferable to the Liturgies and Communion Service 
of the Church of England. The Breviary contained more 
copious citations from Scripture, and a richer variety of ser- 
vices. The Roman Canon was in closer conformity with the 
ancient liturgies. The Communion Service was deficient in not 
having the Oblation and Invocation. For the purposes of con- 
gregational worship, Carey was of the opinion that the Angli- 
can Liturgy was better as being in a tongue understood by the 
people. 

Carey’s answer to the eleventh question, ‘‘ What construc- 
tion do you put upon the promise of conformity to the doc- 
trines, discipline, and worship of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church?” is very ludicrously reported in the pamphlet put 
forth by the two prosecuting doctors. They represent him as 
saying that ““he did not consider the articles as binding our 
consciences in points of faith.” Of course Carey said precisely 
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the contrary. It was precisely those declarations in the Articles 
that were matters of positive faith, which required belief and 
bound his conscience. He considered that there were mat- 
ters contained in the Articles which did not present points of 
faith, and only required an exterior conformity. He quoted in 
support of this position many divines of his own church, 
especially the famous Anglican theologian Bishop Bull, who 
says, speaking of the Thirty-nine Articles, that the church 
“only propounds them as a body of safe and pious principles, 
for the preservation of peace, to be subscribed and not openly 
contradicted by her sons.” 

Carey also submitted to the committee that American Epis- 
copalians are not required by any canon to give, as in England, 
a distinct and ¢% animo assent to the Thirty-nine Articles, but 
only a general promise of “conformity to the doctrines and 
worship of the Protestant Episcopal Church,” for which he 
quoted Bishop White as his authority. Carey, however, waived 
this personal right, and said that he was willing to give his 
ex animo assent to the Thirty-nine Articles as the assent is 
given in the English Church. By this he undoubtedly did not 
mean to give up his right to interpret the articles in the sense 
given by “ Tract No. go.” 

It is impossible for me to give the twelfth question on the 
list of Drs. Smith and Anthon, either virtually or substantially. 
The examining committee seem to have fallen into a sort of 
confusion ; a variety of questions were put by different examin- 
ers and objected to. Some were allowed and some not. It is 
probable that whatever No. 12 really was, it stands covered by 
other questions afterwards substituted. 

Amongst the answers thus elicited I may state the follow- 
ing: Carey said that as to the invocation of saints, “he did not 
fault the Church of Rome, provided the invocation was con- 
fined to the ‘ova pro nobis,’ or intercessory form. It is not 
probable that Carey intended himself to be understood that he 
would have nothing to say to a departed saint except when he 
wanted something. He simply meant to express his belief that 
there was nothing they could do for us, except through their 
interest before the Throne of Grace. The Pope could say as 
much, 

When asked whether he considered the Church of Rome 
now to be in error in matters of faith he replied: 

“Tt is a difficult question, which I do not know how to 
answer.” 
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At the conclusion of the examination Arthur Carey was 
requested to withdraw. The presbyters present were then 
called upon by the bishop severally to express their opinions. 
Drs. McVickar and Berrian, and Messrs. Haight, Higbee, and 
Price, expressed themselves as quite satisfied with the fitness of 
Carey for orders. Dr. Seabury added that he “should esteem 
it a privilege to present the candidate for orders, as he had 
sustained his ordeal most nobly.” Drs. Smith and Anthon’s 
sentiments were as decidedly unfavorable to the candidate and 
to the conduct of the examination. The latter declared that 
“in the whole course of his ministry he had never attended an 
examination conducted in a manner so painful, and in which 
so many zmpediments were thrown in the way of his arriving at 
a definite knowledge of the candidate’s views.” 

The bishop was not prepared to give his decision at that 
time, but said, with emphatic dignity, that when his determina- 
tion should be formed he would carry it out without regard to 
consequences. His decision was afterwards speedily made in 
Carey’s favor. The next Sunday saw him ordained. This was 
the practical application of ‘‘ Tract No. go,” and a momentary 
triumph for Tractarianism. 

The next chapter also will be entirely devoted to Remin- 
iscences of Arthur Carey. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





To My CANARY. 


TO MY CANARY. 


By JOHN JEROME ROONEY. 


With breast of cowslip yellow, 
Come tell me where you learned the art 
Of being a “good fellow.” 


Not surely from the gilded cage 
My cruel fancy places 
Between you and the ferny fields 
Where Spring in freedom races. 


Nor does your bone of cuttle-fish 
And glowing candied cherries 
Make jealous yonder meadow-lark, 

Who dines on huckleberries. 


Yet not a braver note he gives 
Among the purple heather 

Than you pour forth, my captive sprite, 
In bright or stormy weather. 


The vaunted nightingale may woo 
Some sad, infrequent fairy ; 

But you are singing all day long, 
My constant, sweet canary! 


Ah! if my heart could learn to sing 
Within life’s gilded prison: 

If in the days when sorrow came 
A note of joy had risen ; 


If I could know that hope is best 
As you, my dear bird, know it— 

Then life would be as fair to me 
As dream of sage or poet! 
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THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL EXHIBIT. 
By A PROFESSOR IN PEDAGOGY. 


O the intelligent observer the Catholic School 
Exhibit, lately held in Central Palace Hall, New 
York City, is an event of more thanp assing inter- 
est. To quote the words of his Grace the Most 
Rev. Archbishop of New York, we may say that— 

“It is not necessary to say that our schools are improving. 
It would be a miracle if they did not improve. 

“In this age, when so much attention is paid to the subject 
of education—I do not refer to religious training, which has a 
paramount importance in all our institutions; I speak rather in 
regard to secular education at the present time—when the very 
best methods of teaching are the object of constant thought, 
when the best educators are devising new ones, and all means 
are suggested that can be of use in this work, it would be next 
to impossible to move in such an atmosphere and not to take 
advantage of all the benefits that accrue therefrom. And if we 
add to this the zeal of our brothers and sisters, and the great 
attention our pastors give Christian education in our schools, 
we shall understand at once that necessarily progress is made 
from day to day.” 

We had already examined much of this display at the Co- 
lumbian Exposition in Chicago; but, as stated by his Grace 
the Most Rev. Archbishop: ‘It was intended to have had the 
exhibition before this; but after the exhibits came back from 
that great city, where they had been exposed to the dust for 
several months, and as the books had been handled in many 
cases by thousands of visitors, it was deemed advisable to sup- 
plement all by new work especially prepared, as during that 
time a certain amount of experience had been acquired, and 
the children themselves were spurred on, by the many awards 
given by impartial juries for their work, to do something better 
and brighter.” It was, therefore, with real satisfaction that we re- 
newed our acquaintance with much that this exhibit offers, while 
we gladly admit that a considerable addition of really deserving 
work is found in this second exhibition. Our remarks are 
limited to elementary and intermediate studies in English. 
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UNIFORMITY OF SYSTEM WITH ELASTICITY IN DETAIL. 


The first thing that strikes us in this exhibit is the indepen- 
dent action that it presents, combined with an unity of aim and 
object such as to convince the close observer that in no body 
is there greater harmony of action, combined with greater free- 
dom in the application of pedagogic principles, than among 
Catholic teachers. Any impartial critic will admit that there 
is not a single new idea that has approved itself to conscien- 
tious instructors which does not find a place in some part of 
the display. A recent editorial in a leading educational journal 
in New York stated unreservedly that the religious teachers of 
this metropolis and vicinity are the most extensive and appre- 
ciative readers of school literature and of pedagogic publications. 
A close examination of the work presented, from the kinder- 
garten to the college, shows this; for some of the very latest 
lessons published in leading school journals, many of the sugges- 
tions for special “class days” that have appeared within the 
last few months, have been adapted and used in some of the 
new work shown in this exhibit; while it is a well-known fact 
that many religious from within a radius of a hundred miles, 
or even more, have been daily visitors at the Catholic Exhibit ; 
just as thousands of religious teachers came from great distances 
to study the Chicago educational display. 

Better still, in the normal methods presented by at least one 
of the training-schools, it is evident that in the formation of 
young teachers Catholic organizations are abreast of all that is 
best in modern methods. Though we refer to this normal col- 
lege in another portion of this article, we must here say that 
among the papers presented by the normal scholars we noticed 
a series of studies on the great educators; besides giving the 
names of those who are generally included in such enumerations, 
the professor of the history of pedagogy has included several 
others thoroughly well known to Continental readers, but whose 
claims, for some strange reasons, have been ignored in American 
publications. For terseness and brevity combined with ampli- 
tude of analysis these studies deserve more than this passing 
notice. 

Still more satisfactory is the fact that in all the leading 
branches of elementary, intermediate, and higher instruction 
Catholic writers offer works based upon the latest researches, 
and in line with the most advanced, accepted teachings of lead- 
ing minds, : 

VOL, LIX.—36 
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THE SPIRIT OF PATRIOTISM INCULCATED. 


Another sentiment suggested by the general outline of the 
exhibit is one of legitimate national pride. His Grace the Most 
Rev. Archbishop might well declare that “we are all fond of 
our common country.” No general order, had it been given, 
could have brought about such a public expression of love for 
the national emblem. In every school-book, in some copy- 
book of each school, in many of the literary compositions, the 
flag of our country and its history occupy a prominent place. 
It would be difficult to find a more direct proof of the love of 
country than is furnished in the sketches at the head of the 
lessons in United States history furnished by some of the con- 
vents, and in the “Summaries of American Topics” found in 
many of the boys’ schools. 

It is worthy of remark that some of the brightest ideas in 
patriotism, shown in these sketches, are the contributions from the 
schools directed by religious from abroad, who have been called 
to help the cause of education, which has developed so rapidly 
that local religious organizations have been unable to meet the de- 
mand for teachers. 


GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


While there is direct evidence of singleness of aim and pur- 
pose in most of the ordinary school-work, there is also ample 
proof of a healthy individuality of action in the different plans 
adopted for the development of the teaching of geography, for 
the illustration of geographical terms, and the intelligent co- 
ordination of geography, history, free-hand drawing, and na- 
tural science. Of more than usual worth are some of the raised 
maps. A few of these are of a very high order of merit, con- 
sidered artistically or from the pedagogic stand-point. It is no 
disparagement of the work shown in Chicago to say that there 
are maps in the Catholic Exhibit surpassing the very best 
specimens shown in the White City. The application of needle- 
work to map-making is a feature that deserves all the praise it 
received. These samples came from ordinary parochial schools, 
though two or three convents had a larger collection of a 
more artistic type, a specimen from a female industrial school 
being the best. The combination of colors in these threaded 
maps has a very pleasing effect. Harmonious work is evident 
in this geographical collection. Generally speaking, where one 
department of a parish school has good work, the other has 
followed suit. 
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Bible history is shown in every variety of form by a large 
number of the schools. The illustrations that accompany these 
Bible lessons are not always of a high order of merit, but they 
may be the more readily accepted on this account. In this, as 
in all other work presented at the exhibit, the leading feature 
is the variety of merit as well as of grade, showing some very 
ordinary attempt beside work of artistic or literary value. This 
is an evidence of good faith that keen observers will appreciate. 
What is said of Bible illustrations will apply equally to English 
compositions, or simple class-talks, founded on ordinary pictures. 
In several schools these illustrations have been culled from 
ordinary papers or magazines. Others have been taken from 
art-journals. Some pupils have reproduced the illustrations as 
head-pieces to their compositions, and in many cases the results 
are highly commendable, some showing evidence of really 
artistic merit as well as discrimination in selection. 


EXCELLENT PENMANSHIP. 


Much of the penmanship, particularly in the boys’ schools, is 
above the average. In a few cases it is very poor. If we may 
accept the pedagogic principle that penmanship is the key to 
the discipline of the class, most of our Catholic schools leave 
nothing to be desired on this point. Some of the penman- 
ship is of so high a grade, especially in some convents and in 
many parochial schools, that several teachers of non-Catholic 
schools have questioned the genuineness of the samples shown. 
These teachers forget that the artistic instinct is highly de- 
veloped in the best grades of Catholic schools. The great 
attention paid to drawing in these schools has much to do 
with their success in penmanship. Still, we are free to admit 
that, in a few instances, claims are made that we could not re- 
concile with the age of the scholar, and the class of penman- 
ship said to be the pupils’. We revert again to the idea that 
every properly furnished and well-directed Catholic school is a 
gallery of religious and -national illustration. But this artistic 
surrounding is not in sympathy with the putting of poor pen- 
manship, written in lead-pencil, within costly binding. In 
fact, lead-pencil writing is not desirable for young children. 
It does not call for light and shade, nor does it afford the 
digital drill that is an essential in every expert lesson in pen- 
manship. Its redeeming feature is that it excludes the blotting 
and blurring so common in young children’s work. 
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SENTENCE BUILDING.—LANGUAGE LESSONS. 


We note with satisfaction the introduction of religious sub- 
jects into the construction of sentences and the writing of ele- 
mentary compositions. No intelligent critic will fail to perceive 
that lessons on religion present a class of terms and expressions 
that are not found in secular branches. These terms form no 
inconsiderable share of the pupil’s stock in language. Sentences 
formed with such words as the basis of construction must be of 
particular value, as thoughts are thus suggested and ideas de- 
veloped that no other subjects can bring into play. In this 
group of school-work are sets of instructions given on religious 
or moral truths by the reverend pastors or their assistants. 
One boys’ reformatory had a series of short-hand reports of a 
series of sermons given during a mission or spiritual retreat. 
Another institution of the same kind for girls offered a collec- 
tion of the instructions given to one of the sodalities. Many of 
these instructions are written by instructors who are in full 
sympathy with youthful minds, and there is a happy knack of 
illustration that shows a deep study of subjects with which 
children are pleasantly familiar. 

We again call attention to the evidence of freedom of 
action in each school, or even in the classes of each school. 
Each has something local in its work. A history of the parish, 
special accounts of the history of the school, the church, or the 
pastoral residence and kindred topics, create a parish spirit and 
a pride in parochial enterprises that will bear good fruit in the 
near future. 


THE DRAWING-CLASSES. 


Drawing is a leading branch in the exhibit. Much of the 
work shows excellent grading and is in line with the latest 
approved systems. In some of the largest specimens in oil 
or water colors the grouping is not very happy; the fore- 
shortening is particularly defective. A few specimens in black- 
and-white are singularly lacking in taste. Perhaps a preliminary 
examination by a competent committee might debar such in- 
artistic exhibits. Apart from these the exhibit is good. 

While speaking of drawing, it may be in order to remark 
that several schools limited their entire exhibit to a mere col- 
lection of pictures and sketches. This is not a fair test of a 
school’s standing. It is to be regretted that these schools did 
not enter more fully into the spirit of the exhibit. Their art 
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specimens give evidence of talent of so high an order that the 
same ability displayed in other directions would be sure to pro- 
duce happy results. It is possible, also, that these schools could 
not get the space they needed to make a more complete ex- 
hibit. 

WORK OF THE PROTECTORIES. 


It is but simple justice to our homes, protectories, and in- 
dustrial institutions to say that their exhibit in the art depart- 
ment is among the best in the display. The wood-carving is 
excellent, the clay-modelling—done in presence of the visitors— 
the application of drawing and sketching to practical industries, 
were all very attractive. The best collection of photographs 
was made by one of these schools; but while this is good in 
its way, we do not consider that photographs, however artistic 
or numerous, are a fair exchange for actual work. 

In their ordinary school-work these industrial and correc- 
tional establishments surpass many parochial schools. We na- 
turally expect the manual training in the former to excel; but 
when we bear in mind that the inmates of these industrial 
schools have much shorter hours of study than ordinary day- 
schools, we are obliged to admit that the scholars must be 
anxious to learn, influenced probably by kind treatment to 
which they had previously been strangers, while the teachers 
throw their whole energy and talent into the Christ-like work 
of redeeming youth through the combined influence of mind 
and heart. 


PROGRESS IN SCHOOL-WORK.—THE ANALYTICAL METHOD IN 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


The writer having devoted several months to the study of 
school-work presented by Catholic schools at the London 
Health Exposition in 1884, at the New Orleans Cotton Centen- 
nial in 1885, and at the Chicago Fair in the past year, can 
bear willing testimony to the evidences of progress which this 
Catholic Exhibit makes. 

In the teaching of English a certain number of schools 
follow an admirable system, to which we have already called 
attention. A limited number of illustrations are carefully 
analyzed. Several sets of suggestions are given by which the 
same illustration may be studied from different points, thus 
making each illustration answer for several compositions. In 
grammatical analysis the diagram system appears to be still in 
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favor; but, in many cases where blue and black prints are used 
the script is so indistinct as to. be practically illegible, and the 
analytical distinctions are lost. 

In some of the academies, particularly in one of the oldest 
female academies of New York, we found some admirable 
literary work, based upon the study of the great American and 
a few of the leading English writers. Longfellow appears to 
be a great favorite. In at least two schools we found “ Evan- 
geline”” exhaustively studied—with such association of composi- 
tion, history, rhetoric, and declamation (or recitation) as the 
selection permits. No attempt was made in either of the con- 
vents or.academies designated to give meretricious value to the 
copy-books by any decoration or illumination. The work is 
allowed to stand on its merits. 


UNITED STATES HISTORY. 


In the advanced parochial schools, and in most of the 
academies, marked improvement upon the Chicago exhibit is 
seen in the study of United States history. The number of 
maps based on the critical study of the text is unusually large. 


While the coloring in many maps, especially some prepared by 
boys, is too deep and glaring, most are extremely good as studies, 
and more particularly as companion-works to the text they are 
intended to illustrate. A still more striking improvement is the 
evidence furnished by much of this work that many reference 
books are at the service of the scholars. In several schools 
we found the same point in history examined from almost 
as many authors as there were scholars in the class. Particular 
attention has also been paid in the best schools to the reading 
that is recommended in most recent works in United States 
history. Poetry of a patriotic character bearing upon these 
historical questions has been read, and in many cases _illus- 
trated. 
DRAWING AS APPLIED TO MANUAL TRAINING. 


The application of drawing to manual training in our ordin- 
ary schools is developing rapidly. One parochial school in the 
outskirts of New York City has a series of specimens of grain- 
ing, in imitations of various kinds of wood, which is so very 
good that we find it difficult not to give it special mention. 

But the most perfect work of this kind that we can recall 
is furnished by a group of students who took their own mea- 
surements, rough-sketched their plans on the grounds, made 
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their own estimates of expense, and then, in a set of charts 
almost perfect in color and design, have developed every part 
of their work with most complete detail and entire success. 
Neither London in 1884, nor New Orleans in 1885, had any 
such work. Part of this exhibit was at Chicago; other por- 
tions, notably some specimens of surveying, were completed 
only during the last days of the Catholic Exhibit. His Grace 
the Most Reverend Archbishop has called special attention to 
this work. 
SHORTHAND. 





TYPE-WRITING AND 


Phonography and type-writing appear to be on the wane. 
A few convents have taken up both, for one appears to be of 
little service without the other; but the boys’ schools seem to 
show less than formerly. Probably the market has been glutted 
with immature operators; in any case, this class of employment, 
outside of public government work, appears to be passing into 
female hands. 

The type-writing shown in most of the schools is excellent. 
Two academies sent pupils to report the addresses of the 
speakers on the first night of the exhibit. Their transcripts 
were accepted by some of the metropolitan journals as equal in 
accuracy to the work done by professional reporters. 

Some of the fancy work done by three schools was photo- 
graphed at the expense of the companies whose machines are 
used. This figured work is done only during free time, and it 
is no exaggeration to say that the birds, flowers, buildings, etc., 
created by the type-writer, are almost as life-like and as 
expressive as if done by pencil or brush. 

Much more practical is another class of school-work done 
by the type-writer. In two commercial academies the manifold- 
ing process has been employed to multiply copies of some excel- 
lent notes of lessons and developments of class topics. In this 
way the teachers of one city may distribute specimens of their 
best work’ to others, and thus disseminate excellent class-work 
at very little trouble or expense. In some schools all the class 
specimens of type-writing are in capital letters. This is an easy 
way to write out any copy, but it spoils the appearance of the 
page, and should be used only when the pupil is beginning and 
unable to use both classes of type. 

Speaking of commercial specimens recalls the fact that some 
of the book-keeping sets presented by girls’ schools are not as 
practical as they might be. Apart from this criticism, there is a 
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variety of work showing conclusively that the book-keeping sets 
are not mere reproductions from printed samples. Some of the 
sets are thoroughly original. Perhaps more explanation of the 
theory of the science of accounts should have been shown. 

One school presented a series of charts showing the relation 
of the different books used in book-keeping; the idea, if not 
entirely original, has been seen but seldom at any of the great 
exhibits. This same school has thoroughly good commercial 
work throughout. 


KINDERGARTEN .WORK.—PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS OF DESIGNING. 


A very striking part of the display was the vast amount of 
kindergarten work, and the accumulation of specimens in wood 
and clay. This is the natural outcome of the deep interest 
that most Catholic teachers have shown in following some of 
the principal courses of industrial work furnished by technical 
classes. As experience has taught, manual training in ordinary 
schools must be limited to some very simple lessons in the 
handling of materials that are easily procured and not costly. 
Within these limitations the specimens which are offered by a 
very large percentage of the schools deserve study and analysis. 
The designs are almost limitless, and add another to the many 
proofs furnished that teachers in Catholic schools are allowed a 
healthy liberty of action that appears to be out of harmony 
with purely governmental institutions. The French minister of 
education who boasted that he could at any hour of the day 
tell what each child was doing in any school, in any part of 
France, would not recognize his iron-bound regulations in the 
extraordinary variety of method that these kindergarten and 
manual specimens furnish. Such magnificent specimens as the 
new Seminary, the miniature furniture, the models of illustra- 
tion used in natural science, the church vestments on a tiny 
scale, the endless variety of: methods in geography—all these 
would be relegated to a committee; rigid rules to which ‘all 
must submit would be the order of the day; the schools would 
become part of a huge machine from which all originality would 
be ostracized, and in which healthy individuality would be a 
defect, not a virtue. For years English common schools were 
conducted on this cast-iron system, and teachers were driven to 
desperation trying to keep within rules and regulations that 
settled everything, from the time-table té the luncheon-counter. 
Better counsels now prevail. Great personal liberty is allowed 
to teachers in the direction of their respective schools or 
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classes. Results are determined by the general tone of the 
school, not by percentages in which fright has often more to 
do than intelligence. The consequence is, that H. M. inspectors 
report vast improvement. The schools are, individually, con- 
ducted on lines best suited to the locality. There. we have just 
such independent action, under reasonable general regulations, as 
is responsible to a great extent for the excellence of the 
results we notice in this Catholic Exhibit. 


FREEDOM OF SPIRIT IN SCHOOL-WORK. 


We are glad to see this freedom illustrated in the matter of 
languages. It is not desirable that every language but the 
English should be banished from our common schools. On the 
other hand, we realize the difficulty of attempting much in this 
line. What this Catholic Exhibit presents in modern languages 
is limited to simple exercises in German and French. Some of 
the female academies have full courses in both these languages; 
a few parochial schools have less extensive exhibits in German 
translations. It is a striking fact that some Irish-American boys 
who attend German schools are first in German. This occurs 
in a sufficient number of cases to make it deserving of remark. 
Furthermore, several schools show tests of spelling that seem 
to decide the question whether the study of English and Ger- 
man simultaneously is injurious to the pupil. In a large 
number of instances German boys spell in English more accur- 
ately than their American companions. As several branches 
may be taught in German or French as well as in English— 
catechism, mental arithmetic, history, etc.—it strikes us that 
where a pupil has already an elementary knowledge of a 
modern foreign tongue, it is unfair not to give him some chance 
to preserve and develop this extra language. It is a knotty 
question, but it deserves a solution. Americans are at a 
decided disadvantage when travelling abroad; as a rule, they 
do not speak any language but their own. At the present time 
several governments urge the study of at least one modern 
language besides their own. Americans should not be too far 
behind in this matter. 


NATURAL SCIENCE BRANCHES. 


In the department of natural science the general exhibit is 
not extensive. Advanced grades in some convents show fair 
work; in the same grade of boys’ academies the display is 
better. The only normal college that exhibits has unusually 
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good papers in natural philosophy and physiology. Several 
advanced schools have excellent collections of botanical speci- 
mens collected by the students. We fear that these schools 
will not feel encouraged to display their collections again. In 
several cases the specimens have been so roughly handled as to 
injure their future value. It is well to save time, but the desire 
to save should not permit examiners to open carefully arranged 
specimens, and then leave them unclosed after examination. 
This and many other matters will cure themselves in time, but 
meanwhile the collectors must be satisfied with the assurance 
that several enthusiastic students have learned their first lessons 
in forming collections. To have so launched even one new 
searcher into the botanical field is to have made a mortal 
happy, even if at the cost of spoiled specimens and battered 
specimen cases. 

Referring again to natural philosophy, and also to elemen- 
tary astronomy, we think that these two subjects are not taught 
as generally as in former years. This is the more surprising 
when we recall the fact that so many excellent manuals are 
now published, and that instruments for illustration are so much 
cheaper than in past years. But, what is most surprising is the 
total absence of any home-made specimens of articles used in 
simple experiments. 

We know that such collections exist in a few schools, but 
regret that no one has ventured to show them. This criticism 
does not apply to the sketches and designs furnished by some 
of the academies or colleges. One academy on the Hudson 
presented a very complete set of illustrations done with con- 
summate taste and intelligence. All the practical work of this 
excellent school is equally good. 


OBJECT-LESSON METHODS. 


Those who have followed the progress of elementary teach- 
ing as seen through the educational expositions of Philadelphia, 
London, New Orleans, and Chicago must be struck by the 
sudden appearance or disappearance of certain features.- As a 
striking instance, we may recall the subject of object lessons. 
For several years the educational journals were incessant in 
urging the importance of these lessons in developing the per- 
ceptive powers of children. Numberless groupings of objects 
were presented, stages of evolution from the crude material to 
the finished specimen were shown, everything that ingenuity 
could devise to attract the pupil’s attention was done. In the 
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New Orleans exhibition school collections were a most promi 
nent feature; in Chicago the public schools as well as most 
private institutions had a few complete displays of the kind, while 
in the Catholic Exhibit not more than a dozen schools showed 
anything like a serious attempt at such classifications. But one 
school outside the city, so far as we could find, has made a 
successful, detailed, and scientific collection of object lessons. 
In this school local industries have been studied, descriptions 
of visits made to these centres are furnished, and an intelligent 
grouping of the materials employed in these industries enables 
the examiner to get an excellent idea of the various processes 
involved in each. This school took up the study of object 
lessons on a scientific basis. The aim has not been to get a 
lot of things together and label them “ object lessons.” On the 
contrary, a specific end has been kept in view, limiting the 
study to local industries. These industries have been taken up 
in their natural order; a regular course of study established, 
and a systematized plan of visiting the industrial centres 
arranged. 

The result has been, not a spasmodic effort to secure a 
short-lived though brilliant success, but a calm, progressive, 


intelligent arrangement, whose outcome is the splendid collec- 
tion this school has brought together. Object lessons require 
teaching of the highest order to maintain their hold. Mere 
collecting of objects will not suffice. 


ARITHMETIC: RECENT CHANGES IN TEACHING, 


As yet we have said nothing about arithmetic, mental or 
written. For some years past a simultaneous attack has been 
made on what is supposed to be the unnecessary attention given 
to this subject. It is not easy to take sides consistently in a 
dispute that calls for such wholesale condemnation of what was 
done by teachers who were our superiors in the mathematical line, 
and who in many other respects, especially in the teaching of 
elemenfary natural philosophy, far surpassed us in their success. 
Perhaps too much attention was paid at one time, and is still 
being paid, to certain phases of commercial arithmetic that 
have lost their importance. But it is certainly incorrect to claim 
that mental arithmetic is receiving undue attention. On the 
contrary, unless we are much mistaken, it is the neglect of this 
most practical form of arithmetic that renders the teaching of 
written work so difficult. Among all the papers on arithmetic 
we notice very few in which mental calculations take the promi- 
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nence to which they are entitled. Some teachers have been 
complimented on their methods of teaching the extraction of 
roots. From the cursory examination made of these special 
claims we think that they are well founded. The teachers who 
use these methods should suggest that they be introduced into 
the text-books on arithmetic studied in their classes. Considered 
as a whole, the copy-books of arithmetic are not remarkable for 
the excellence of the figures; the ruling is poorly done, an un- 
necessary use of colored inks does not improve the appearance 
of the solutions of problemg. 

The same criticism holds good in regard to the specimens 
of book-keeping. As much of the colored ink used is of an in- 
ferior grade, and some of the paper is not well sized, the writ- 
ing spreads, the ruling becomes blurred, and the entire work 
has an unkempt appearance. This is not the rule, but it ap- 
plies to many exceptions. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


One of the chief innovations is the very extensive use of 
photography in the reproduction of groups, in the development 


of local history, and in the study of natural science. It is sur- 
prising, however, that so few teachers have employed photogra- 
phy in the teaching of penmanship, the preservation of original 
synoptic tables, and in combination with the phonograph for the 
teaching of elocution. In a few of the highest academies, es- 
pecially in one or two, remarkable scenes connected with the 
early development of school property, the collections of speci- 
mens, and photos of graduates are thus preserved. Much more 
could have been done to reproduce copies of military cadet 
corps, of military movements, etc. A few schools have camera 
clubs and do good service for various classes and associations, 
by keeping a running collection illustrative of the chief events 
in school life and school events. This feature of school illustra- 
tion should be encouraged. 


UNREASONABLE CRITICISM.—CLOSING REMARKS. 


The chief criticism, based upon a careful study, referred to 
the lack of completeness in the work shown by many schools. 
In these cases it was found that much of the work in those 
schools, though excellent in itself, did not fit into any general 
plan followed by the teachers. It was the opinion of many that 
there was an excess of drawing, and a lack of ordinary school- 
work. While this remark holds good in some respects, visitors 
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should have borne in mind that drawings or sketches are about 
the only class of work that could be hung on the temporary 
separations. Most schools had as much ordinary book-work as 
they could well display. It might have been more varied in 
character, but it was sufficiently great in quantity. Several 
critics remarked that many teachers did all the fine work on 
the covers of the ordinary copy-books—in most cases this fact 
was acknowledged—and the exact work done by the children 
was indicated. 

Nearly all the old schools throughout the diocese did ex- 
cellent work. There was a delicacy of touch in what they did 
that showed the power of good habits unce established. In 
many cases work was shown from years gone by. This afforded 
an opportunity to compare old methods with the new. The 
number of teachers who presented extensive collections of notes 
of lessons was not great. Strictly speaking, this comes under 
the head of normal work; still, as an indication of the line of 
thought running through any particular body of teachers, such 
notes would be of more than ordinary interest. It is said that 
many attributed much of certain classes of literary work to the 
influence of one well-known educator. While this may be an 
exaggeration, it is certain that each teaching body has its char- 
acteristic methods of presentation of subjects. These traits 
would easily be noticed in the course of a certain number of 
‘notes of lessons.” The same holds true of individual teachers. 


EARNESTNESS IN TEACHING. 


Judging from the great number of teachers who were taking 
notes, and from the many questions asked about special 
exhibits, we feel certain that the greatest possible interest 
is felt in the principles that underlie the successful school- 
work here exhibited. With a closer study of school-methods, 
and a closer examination into the plans and programmes fol- 
lowed by those who have made the most successful exhibits, 
there is no doubt but that Catholic teachers will become still 
more efficient. Our Catholic schools have shown their work; 
what that work is all have had a chance to see and appreciate. 

Well might Mayor Gilroy in his opening speech declare that 
“One of the proudest aims of man or woman ought to be to 
teach the youth of the country how to exercise the rights of 
citizenship when they came to man’s estate.” 

“The parochial schools,” he said, “are doing this, and, as 
the present exhibition shows, are doing other very great and 
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noble duties.” There were ten thousand children in the city 
who did not possess the means of obtaining an early education. 
There were sixty thousand pupils who attended the parochial 
schools, and eighteen thousand attending private schools. He 
declared that if all these children were to be thrown suddenly 
on the public-school system great confusion would result. “If 
this were the only benefit the parochial schools conferred, it 
would entitle them to the gratitude of the entire people of the 
community.” 

And with equal force did Colonel Fellows say in his closing 
address: “Go on with your work. It is protected from the skies. 
It means a blessing to earth. God, and the voice of all proper 
humanity, will crown it with an undying benediction.” 


MY RELIC OF POPE PIUS IX. 
By THEODORE A. METCALF. 


a@|EAR relic! Precious threads of silver hair, 
Once numbered with the locks that overspread 
The venerable, consecrated head 
Of sainted Pius! All the jewels rare 
In his tiara tempt not in compare 

With such a treasure; not a single thread 

Of it would I exchange, or take instead 
A thousand diamonds for this one, fair 
And snowy tress. In his triumphant years— 

When full of majesty he rose to bless— 

These silken threads adorned the pontiff’s brow: 
When sorrows came and he was spent with tears, 
In his old age, he wore this snow-white tress. 

Once it was /is; my priceless treasure now. 
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THE GOTHENBURG SYSTEM NOT A FAILURE. 
By JOHN KOREN. 


=e N the May number of THE CATHOLIC WORLD Mr. 
it P. Carlson,* of Stockholm, gives an exposition of 
the workings of the Gothenburg system from his 

point of view. 

Is it in full harmony with such evidence as all 
dispassionate inquirers must accept? This is a question at the 
present time deeply concerning all friends of honest temperance 
legislation, and one which, through the courtesy of the editor 
of this magazine, I am permitted to answer. 

Like Mr. Carlson, I shall endeavor to “state nothing but 
facts, leaving these to speak for themselves.” My conclusions 
are based not only upon recent extensive personal investigation, 
but upon exhaustive study of all official and non-official docu- 
ments bearing on the system and wide acquaintance with the 
opinions of both its friends and foes. 

It is “‘ significant of much,” as Carlyle was wont to say, that af- 
ter having treated summarily of some of the defects of the system, 
Mr. Carlson should characterize the legislative measures relating 
to it as “at best only half-measures, in the long run ineffectual 
and probably even pernicious.” Mr. Carlson did, of course, not 
intend to prejudice the mind of the reader before attempting 
to prove its ignominious failure in coping with the drink-evil. 
Yet, while his facts still remain silent, he likens the system un- 
to half a loaf of bread, which he says is not under all circum- 
stances better than no bread at all, and continues: “Suppose 
that by accepting the half-loaf you do away once for all with 
the possibility of obtaining a full and sufficient quantity of 
food,” etc. Here we have Mr. Carlson’s personal opinion, in 


*At the request of the Massachusetts Commission on the Liquor-traffic [consisting of 
Judge Lowell, Dr. H. P. Bowditch, and Mr. John Graham Brooks] we give space to this ar- 
ticle in reply to the arguments and figures of Mr. P. Carlson in the May number of this 
magazine. We most willingly do so, as the question is one of timely importance, inas- 
much as it is the subject of a special measure of legislation for Massachusetts, a bill having 
been introduced into the Legislature there looking to the adoption of the Gothenburg 
system in cities that have voted ‘license’ for three consecutive years. The article now 
given is from the pen of Mr. J. Koren, the secretary to the above-named commission, 
who is, like our contributor, Mr. P. Carlson, a Scandinavian, and who claims to be fully con- 
versant with all the facts of the position. With regard to our former article, we have to say that 
we sent specially to Sweden for it, and that we desired none but a thoroughly impartial 
statement on the subject from one who also is conversant with it. That different views should 
be entertained upon the question is not altogether surprising.—Ep. C. W.] 
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advance, condemning the system as a pernicious measure, for 
ever blocking the road to any progress in temperance legislation. 

However, specific charges against the Scandinavian methods 
are not wanting. Mr. Carlson finds that the consumption of 
drink in Sweden and Norway is affected by “ municipal and cor- 
porate interest” in the sales. He says: “ Up to a few years 
ago the chief, if not the only, point of difference between the 
two systems was that in Norway the profits gained by the 
‘companies’ were applied to the erection of asylums, museums, 
homes for the aged, public parks, etc., while in Gothenburg the 
money was given directly to the city for the diminution of the 
rates—the object of the Norwegian legislators being, of course, 
to avoid putting before the city the temptation of obtaining 
lower taxes by increasing the sales of liquor.” Leaving aside 
the consideration whether this is the only point of difference, 
the statement, that “‘in Gothenburg the money was given direct- 
ly to the city for the diminution of the rates,” is sadly inaccu- 
rate. Is Mr. Carlson unacquainted with the historical fact that 
in Gothenburg the profits from the liquor-traffic under the com- 
pany system were at first applied to the amelioration of the 
condition of the laboring classes, and with the fact of law that 
the municipality is to-day compelled to share them with the agri- 
cultural society of the district and the state treasury—the for- 
mer receiving one-tenth and the latter two-tenths of the total? 
Further inquiry would have assured Mr. Carlson that even the 
share of that city is applied in such a manner that the burdens 
of taxation are not perceptibly lessened. 

But he turns his attention rather abruptly to Norway, hav- 
ing made the distinct charge that in this country the profits 
are no longer distributed according to law, the difference in the 
methods of the two countries having disappeared. Is it true? 
Taking the year 1891, the last for which returns are available, 
and classifying the objects subsidized from the profits of the 
liquor-trade according to the amount of money devoted to each 
class, we find them ranking in the following order: 


1. General charity, charitable institutions, and 
sanitary improvements, ; : - $74,793.80 
2. Parks, tree-planting, and highways. (for 
pleasure only), : 63,639.01 
3. Industrial and professional education, - 58,590.81 
4. Water-works, sewers, and other municipal 
objects, P " ; . . ; 49,743.38 
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Not only do we find the purely municipal objects ranking 
fourth, but on summing up the whole list we find that $299,- 
516.17 were devoted to objects zot usually provided for by or- 
dinary taxation, only $49,743.38 being applied in such a manner 
as to diminish rates directly. 

But Mr. Carlson quotes the great authority, Mr. H. E. Ber- 
ner, in support of his contention that the municipalities and 
liquor companies are generally actuated by sordid motives in 
their dealings with the liquor-traffic. It deserves notice that 
the article from which he quotes is not only a candid state- 
ment of the workings of the Norwegian system but in defence 
of its merits. 

Mr. Carlson italicizes the statement made by Mr. Berner, 
that the gain from the liquor-traffic “zs continually on the tn- 
crease.’ And pray what could be more natural ? In 1876 the 
companies sold only 6.7 per cent. of the total quantity of spiri- 
tuous liquors consumed, while in 1892 they sold 51.3 per cent. 
Thus the continual increase in the gains of the companies only 
argues a growing efficiency of the system, inasmuch as it means 
the disappearance of the publican as well as of the wholesale 
dealer. The law does not grant the companies a monopoly of 
the wholesale trade as yet. But does not Mr. Berner explicitly 
chargegthat the companies “have become good sources of reve- 
nue for the cities,” and that the efforts of these to meddle with 
the management of the companies and to “maintain the high 
level of this source of revenue have grown more and more man- 
ifest’”? We will let Mr. Berner himself explain these state- 
ments in extracts from a document written by him in refutation 
of an attack made upon the system by the British Consul-Gen- 
eral at Christiania, Mr. Michell. The document in question was 
endorsed by the Department of the Interior and forwarded, 
under date of April 14, 1893, to the Norwegian-Swedish Lega- 
tion at London. 

To Mr. Michell’s charge that the companies push sales as 
much as possible for the sake of the “ greater benefits the town 
expects to reap,” Mr. Berner replies: “Mr. Michell’s assertion 
is entirely and utterly unfounded. The municipal authorities 
have, on the whole, no influence on the companies as far as the 
sales are concerned, and neither the stockholders of the com- 
panies nor the managers, who are appointed by the companies, 
not by the municipalities, and who receive fixed salaries, have 
any pecuniary advantage from large sales. . . . It is self- 
evident that of the various companies all may not be able to 

VOL, L1X.—37 ’ 
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realize their philanthropic object equally well, and that the com- 
plaint may be made, even with some justice, that certain of 
them do not carry out their object with the earnestness desira- 
ble.” It is true, then, that, as stated in the quotation used by 
Mr. Carlson, “instances are not absolutely wanting’’ where the 
directors of certain companies “have opposed the entirely just 
requests of the advocates of temperance to abolish certain liquor- 
stores (in the quarters inhabited by working-people, for instance),” 
etc. Yet, in the light of later information, Mr. Berner says: 
“The Norwegian abstinence societies . . . maintain princi- 
ples, especially as regards the closing of retail places, which on 
account of their severity overshoot their aim, and the carrying 
out of their wishes has only caused illegal sale to flourish. Mr. 
Michell reiterates these complaints—the negligence of the com- 
panies to accede to the demands of prohibitionists—which in 
reality are a proof of how strictly public opinion insists upon the 
companies living up to their philanthropic aim.” “That the sur- 
plus resulting from the sales of the companies have to some 
extent been distributed in a manner not strictly in accord with 
the law of 1871 is a special matter that does not concern the 
institution as an institution, nor its position towards the drink- 
evil. Besides, the new proposition of the Royal Commission en- 
deavors to correct the possible defects in this respect.” 

Lastly, I may be permitted to give Mr. Berner’s closing 
words in the article behind which Mr. Carlson entrenches him- 
self: “Even the great mass of abstainers have with great vigor 
united in supporting a proposition lately formulated by a Royal 
Commission, which does not advocate abolishing the companies, 
but would grant them a complete monopoly of all sale of 
brandy.” 

Thus far we have of necessity been compelled to consider 
matters of secondary importance only. The vital issue is, Has 
the company system tended to diminish the drink-evil? We 
turn our attention to Norway first. It is refreshing to find Mr. 
Carlson admitting that here considerable progress has been made 
since the time the liquor-traffic was practically free. ‘ But,” he 
says, “to ascribe this gratifying change to the influence of the 
‘system’ were preposterous.” To what, then? Mr. Carlson 
says to the “immense educational work” carried on during the 
last forty or fifty years by inspired poets, reformers, and teach- 
ers, and draws a delightful picture of the self-abnegating work 
of these zealous folk—one the Norwegians would scarcely recog- 
nize. Far be it from me to undervalue the services even of a 
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Kristofer Janson. Political and religious movements, which, by 
the way, began much earlier than Mr. Carlson intimates, coupled 
with better education, have done their share toward lifting the 
nation to a higher plane of life. These factors, in connection 
with the earnest work of the reformers, affords Mr. Carlson an 
all-sufficient explanation of the circumstance that “the con- 
sumption of liquor has declined in a most gratifying manner.” 
He says further: “The beginning of the decline dates back, not 
to the introduction of the system of 1871 but to the time of 
the law of 1845, . . . while some years after 1871—the years 
in which business was good and wages high—shows an increase 
of consumption.” Here we must cry halt, and throw the search- 
light of luminous facts on Mr. Carlson’s statements. It is true 
that the law of 1845 helped to check the consumption of liquor 
to some extent. Yet ten years later (my statistics do not go 
back further than to 1855) and from that time on until the 
company system was well under way—in other words, from 1855 
to 1876—there was a perceptible advance in the per capita con- 
sumption. Nevertheless, those powerful agents to which Mr. 
Carlson attributes the greater sobriety of the Norwegians had 
swept over the land for more than a generation. Mr. Carlson 
lays especial stress on the fact that for some years after 1871 
there was a rise in consumption—a statement eminently calcu- 
lated to mislead the unwary, for he omits to state that but a 
single company was organized in 1871, and that even as late as 
1875 only 20 of the 51 companies now existing had been called 
into being. Is it reasonable to demand great results from a 
system not yet in operation? As late as in 1876 the companies 
sold only 6.7 per cent. of the total quantity of liquor consumed. 

But from now on the per capita consumption, which then 
stood at 6.8 quarts, was forced down year by year in proportion 
to the rise in the percentage of sales by the companies—forced 
down to 3.3 quarts in 1892. 

Why is it impossible to trace this truly wonderful result back 
of the time when the liquor-traffic came into the hands of the 
companies? For twenty years at least the factors to which Mr. 
Carlson ascribes the progress had been powerless to effect con- 
sumption. Would he, then, have us believe that their real influ- 
ence began in 1876? The statistics of consumption given are 
from the official returns, behind which we cannot go. They are 
not personal impressions, but “facts that speak for themselves.” 
And not imaginary facts like the statement that from 1882-88 
the arrests for drunkenness in Christiania numbered 130,000. 
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Unfortunately, the remark that this number of arrests almost 
equalled the number of inhabitants dispels the hope that per- 
haps a superfluous cipher had inadvertently been added to Mr. 
Carlson’s figures. I have before me the official returns of the 
department of police, as contained in the year-book of the city 
of Christiania, from which I copy these totals: 

Arrests for drunkenness alone, and for drunkenness in con- 
nection with other crimes, from 1882-88, 40,419. 

The whole number of arrests during the period 1876-1892 
fall short 47,785 of the figures given by Mr. Carlson for six 
years only. 

Who can marvel that Mr. Carlson, upon discovering this 
extreme state of drunkenness in Christiania, hastens across the 
Swedish border? Let us follow him. 

Carefully avoiding any reference to statistics of consumption, 
the one supreme test of the state of sobriety in any country, 
Mr. Carlson confines himself to the statement that whatever 
improvement may be due to legislation in Sweden “should be 
put to the account of the law of 1855, . . . as little if any 
decline in the number of arrests for drunkenness and the like 
can be proven to have taken place since the Gothenburg sys- 
tem came into operation.” 

Granted that if the merits of the system are to be judged 
solely from the number of arrests, we must arrive at some most 
uncomfortable conclusions. But several important considera- 
tions escaped Mr. Carlson’s notice: 

1. That it is a commonly accepted truth that statistics of 
drunkenness have little if any value unless accompanied by all 
modifying circumstances, depending as they do on the efficiency 
of the police, public sentiment with regard to the enforcement 
of the law, etc. (Any inference as to the state of sobriety in a 
no-license city from the number of arrests would usually lead 
away from the truth.) 

2. That his own words, “ Within the memory of man the 
cause of civilization and morality has taken long strides here,” 
indicates clearly that drunkenness is much more severely dealt 
with in Sweden than formerly, with the natural result of 
increasing the number of arrests. 

3. That in his own city (Stockholm) the number of arrests 
has under the company system declined from 46 per 1,000 
inhabitants in 1876 to 32.3 in 1891, and in Gothenburg from 80 
per 1,000 inhabitants in 1856 to 42 in 1892, while the law has 
been enforced with a gradually increasing severity. 
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Mr. Carlson’s analysis of conditions in Gothenburg with 
reference to the number of arrests needs no further comment.* 
The crucial question of consumption, he test of any system for 
the control of the liquor-traffic, Mr. Carlson passes. over in 
utter silence. Yet, on no other point do facts speak in such 
unmistakable tones. 

The law of 1855 does, indeed, mark the turning point in the 
history of Swedish liquor legislation. But if the decrease in 
consumption observable since then is chiefly due to that law, 
by what process of reasoning can we explain the fact that the 
per capita consumption rose from 10 quarts in 1856 to 14.2 
quarts in 1874? 

We admit unhesitatingly that from 1864 pa 1874 the com- 
pany system had no effect on the consumption of liquor in 
Sweden as a whole, for the simple reason that not until the 
latter date were the companies granted a monopoly of the 
bottle-trade, and because previous to it only a very few 
important companies existed. But since the year (1874) from 
which alone we can in any fairness begin to trace the effect of 
the Gothenburg system, we find that the per capita consump- 
tion has decreased from 14.2 to 6.8 quarts in 1892. Why does 
not Mr. Carlson allow facts like these to speak for themselves? 
or the facts that the per capita consumption of liquor has 
declined 20.7 quarts since the inauguration of the system in the 
city of Gothenburg, and in Stockholm (1882-92) 6.5 quarts? 
Would this not be more in evidence than to give an extract 
from a meeting of a total-abstinence society held seventeen 
years ago? Were Mr. Carlson’s statement true, that “little if 
any decline in the number of arrests for drunkenness and the 
like can be proven to have taken place since the Gothenburg 
system came into existence,” one of two conclusions would be 
forced upon us. Either that all accepted statistics lie, or that 
the cause of civilization and morality only began to take long 
strides in 1874, from which year, then, we must date also “the 
memory of man.” 

Only a few words as to Finland: 

There the complaint is, says Mr. Carlson, that the liquor 
companies have “surrounded themselves with an air of respect- 
ability, which tends to do away with the feeling of embarrass- 
ment, and even shame, which formerly overtook a man upon 
entering a saloon.” 

While I venture to dispute this singular statement on gen- 


* Attention to the inaccuracies of Mr. Carlson’s percentages. 
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eral grounds, I will simply recommend to Mr. Carlson a care- 
ful perusal of a memorial presented by certain liquor.dealers in 
Helsingfors in 1893—Helsingfors Stadsfullmaktige, No. 15—in 
which they protest against the Gothenburg system also, on the 
ground that it brings their “legitimate calling into disrepute, 
and makes it a vice for men to use strong drink.” 

Such is the effect of giving the control of the liquor-traffic 
into the hands of “clergymen, public officials, and members of 
the government.” Were drinking made respectable under the 
company system, we should lack every adequate explanation of 
the fact that since its advent the consumption has decreased 
in a manner unknown elsewhere. 

The promoters of the Gothenburg system act on the princi- 
ple that while it is impossible to annihilate the drink-traffic 
with one stroke of the legislative pen, its grave danger may be 
minimized by confiding its sale to honorable men who seek no 
private gain, and who are pledged to conduct the traffic in the 
interest of public morality. Immediately the cry is raised, 
“You are clothing an accursed vice in the garb of respect- 
ability.” With the same logic one might assert that because 
the French government has been forced to make the manu- 
facture and sale of dynamite a state monopoly, it follows 
that the abuse of the dread explosive has suddenly become a 
respectable pastime. 

Here is Mr. Carlson on the distribution of the net profits of 
the Finnish companies: “Is there any necessity for pointing 
out the pernicious moral influence of an industry which, amid 
a poor population of two millions, year after year distributes 
gratuitously for charitable purposes such an enormous sum 
(440,000)?” And here is the Finnish law: “§10. The net 
profits of the business of the company . . . shall be divided 
in such a manner that three-fifths go to the municipality in 
which the business is carried on, and two-fifths go to the fund 
for establishing means of communication. . . . §11. The 
share falling to the municipalities shall be devoted to odjects of 
public utility, but not such for which the municipalities them- 
selves are bound to provide by taxing their inhabitants.” Is 
this equivalent to a distribution of the profits for “ charitable” 
purposes ? 

Again the facts speak for themselves. 

Mr. Carlson cites two instances of reprehensible practice on 
the part of the Finnish companies. Are they sufficient to con- 
demn the other thirty-odd companies, or the principles of the 
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system? It would have been a more surprising statement that 
not a single company had ever been guilty of “palpable 
blunders.” 

It is foreign to the purpose of this article to take issue 
with Mr. Carlson’s views as an extreme prohibitionist. In pass- 
ing, I may be permitted the remark that it is difficult to 
understand the condition of a man who would rather starve 
himself to death than accept half a loaf of bread. 

We have examined the “facts” upon which Mr. Carlson 
rests his conclusions as to the “negative benefits of the 
system.” The time has come for a summing up of its positive 
benefits. 

1. Proof, positive and indisputable, has already been ad- 
duced, showing that the system has diminished the consumption 
of liquor in Norway and Sweden to an almost incredible ex- 
tent, which again means less drunkenness. 

For the sake of clearness let me re-state it, with compari- 
sons, in a tabular form: 


PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF DISTILLED SPIRITS (IN QUARTS). 


Sweden. Norway. Belgium. Germany. 
1874. 1892. 1875. 1892. 1875. 1892. 1875. 1892. 
14.2 6.8 6.8 3.3 8.6 10.2 5.7 9.5 


France. Great Britain. United States. 


1875. 1892. 1875. 1892. 1874. 1878. 1893. 
4.3 8.7 6.3 5.2 6.04 4.36. 6.04 


Is it in Norway and Sweden alone that the “cause of 
civilization and morality” has taken such long strides as to ma- 
terially reduce the consumption of liquor? 

2. The system has destroyed the saloon power, by taking 
the sale of liquor out of the hands of those who had every 
incentive to encourage intemperance, and entrusting it to men 
who, without private profit, must carry it on in the interest of 
temperance. 

3. It has reduced the number of licensed places: in Norway 
(1871-92), from one saloon for 591 inhabitants to one for every 
1,413; in Sweden (only during the decade of 1882-1892), from 
one for every 719 inhabitants to one for 1,073. (The number 
of inhabitants to each saloon in cities of 10,000 and upwards 
in the United States is 250.) 

3. The hours of sale have been shortened, the quantity of 
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liquor to be sold to the individual customer limited, and many 
restrictions in advance of the laws adopted, besides making it 
possible to guard against infringements of the statutes. 

4. Under the system the profits from the liquor-trade do 
not go to fatten those who live upon the vice of their fellow- 
beings, but are expended for the benefit .of all, and, to a large 
extent, in such a manner as to counteract the evils of intemper- 
ance. Space forbids further enumeration of the benefits of the 
system, as well as the advantages in applying it to our needs. 

We have held up facts against Mr. Carlson’s theory, and 
ask if he will say, with the immortal professor, ‘So much the 
worse for facts’”’? 


Note.—For further information on the Gothenburg and Norwegian systems see 
Report of the Massachusetts Commission (House document No. 192). Fifth special Report 
of the Commissioner of Labor, ‘‘The Gothenburg System,” by Dr. E. R. L. Gould; 
articles in the March number of the Forum, the April number of the Arena, and the May 
number of the North American Review. 
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THE CATHOLIC CHAMPLAIN, 1894 SESSION. 
By JOHN J. O'SHEA. 


tj ERMANENCE and stability now give a super- 
addition of dignity to the Catholic Summer- 
School. What was only tentatively adventured a 
couple of years ago has thriven so well that it 
may be regarded as an infant prodigy. Those 
who have taken an active interest in the movement from the 
beginning may justly felicitate themselves on the progress 
already made. Although the buildings on the Lake Champlain 
property remain to be erected, a good deal has been done to 
utilize the ground and its lake-front for the convenience and 
pleasure of visitors. Many hands have been at work for some 
months on the area of four hundred and fifty acres acquired for 
the company, reclaiming it from its somewhat prairie state and 
transforming it into a beautiful and diversified landscape. The 
cunning hand of the artist-gardener will have picked out such 
features as will enable him to show the beauties of his art. 
Every point of vantage affording the best prospect of mountain 
and forest and lake-shore will have been seized upon; so that 
the eye may be delighted whilst the mind is being informed 
by this season’s visit to the Catholic Champlain. The aquatic 
attractions of the place will be fully exploited during the ses- 
sion. Hence, visitors will find all the pleasures of a delightful 
summer vacation on the lake, mingled with the philosophic 
sedative which a course of intellectual exercises, bracing to the 
mind as the mountain breezes are to the physical frame, is cer- 
tain to induce. 

In two respects, at least, the coming session will differ from 
its predecessors. Besides the additional attractions offered by 
the school grounds and their connections, this session will be a 
week longer than the others. In order that teachers may 
profit by their visit to the fullest extent, a special course has 
been arranged for this class—a course, that is to say, which 
must prove materially serviceable to them in the future of 
their professional career. 

If we were in search of evidence of the influence the 
Summer-School already exerts, and the appreciation in which it 
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is held, we have it abundantly to hand in the favor with which 
it is regarded in the very highest ecclesiastical quarters. From 
its inception it has had the warmest approval of the Archbishop 
of New York. Bishops of several other sees have travelled 
there to take part in its proceedings. The Papal Delegate will 
open in solemn manner the labors in the coming session. The 
Sovereign Pontiff has conveyed, by the mouth of the Bishop of 
Ogdensburg, the benison of the successor of St. Peter on its 
labors. Auspices such as these afford the highest possible 
ground for a sanguine view of ultimate results. No enterprise 
was ever started under fairer beginnings. 

A good deal was looked for, when the idea of the Summer- 
School first took practical shape, in the way of beneficent 
results. But in truth no one foresaw the real extent of its 
potentialities. We do not see it yet. The movement has given 
impulses to other movements, and in other countries, which 
may have the most far-reaching effects in totally unlooked-for 
directions. Like the Gulf Stream, our idea is already washing 
the shores of other lands and tempering even the social atmos- 
phere away beyond the ocean. Its developments in England, 
within a very brief period, present matter for wondering con- 
templation. 

England, in this matter, has paid the flattering tribute of 
imitation to American institutions. In taking up the Summer- 
School idea there, the original thought was to have a number 
of visitors come over to Lake Champlain for the coming ses- 
sion, but afterwards the resolve was taken to start a Summer- 
School in England itself. Oxford is the place selected for the 
gathering, and preparations for the event are now in full swing. 
The assembly coincides as regards date with our own, and it 
promises to be a very notable new departure indeed. Names 
of the highest eminence in Catholic circles in England are 
found in connection with the movement, and the course of lec- 
tures to be delivered will be fully on a level with the high 
standing of the famous old university centre. 

But it is the new social movement which has all unexpect- 
edly sprung up concurrently with this intellectual one which 
most excites our interest. Under the name of the Catholic 
Social Union a means has been devised whereby those 
great barriers which separate the classes in England may for a 
time be removed, and the free intercouse of minds bent on pro- 
gress on all rungs of the social ladder be made possible. The 
inception of this scheme is due to his Eminence Cardinal 
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Vaughan, and it was formally ushered in, a very short time 
ago, by an address from one of his brothers, the Rev. Bernard 
Vaughan, which ranks with the highest masterpieces of oratory. 
In this the entire social position is embraced in a comprehen- 
sive glance, and the true causes of the evils of our time, with 
their proper remedies, clearly indicated. The Catholic Social 
Union may be described as one of those remedies put into op- 
eration. It brings the intellectual rich into contact with the 
intellectual middle class and the intellectual working class, and 
offers opportunities for the consideration by all of means by 
which life may be made more tolerable for the latter and more 
useful for the first. 

No better means for the diffusion of enlightenment could 
be devised than these social reunions. The methods by which 
this may be accomplished may not be quite clear as yet; but 
the germs of a great idea are there, and in course of time they 
will ripen and fructify. The Social Union is a wide-spreading 
institution, having branches in many places. It is not all of 
these, of course, which could assemble together for a Summer- 
School holiday, but there is no reason why the Summer-School 
should not go to them—in other words, that a course of lec- 
tures, either for instruction or entertainment, should be ar- 
ranged for all in turn, and the hand of University Extension 
thus held out in every locality to those whose circumstances 
do not permit them of grasping it otherwise. 

It is really wonderful to behold what progress we have made 
in the educational idea within a very few years. The time is 
not very remote when old-fashioned people regarded education 
with the sort of contempt that the medieval barons did—a 
superfluity fit only for clerics. The very converse of that be- 
lief is everywhere held now. The amazing progress which has 
been made in every branch of science and in all the mechani- 
cal arts is all due to the spread of education. Monsignor Sa- 
tolli is an enthusiastic witness to the efficacy of this great en- 
gine of modern civilization. He leaves no room: for doubt up- 
on this point, as in the public expression of his views upon the 
subject recently he ranked education first amongst the great 
institutions of every modern state. The practical interest which 
he takes in the pursuit to which a very large portion of his 
life was laboriously devoted is best illustrated in his action 
with regard to the Summer-School, and the members of the 
. teaching profession whom he will meet there will find in him 
an example of the intellectual cultivation which an earnest and 
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whole-hearted devotion to what he himself styles the noblest 
of professions is certain to insure. 

The programme, as now arranged, will follow the order here 
stated: The opening sermon will be given by the Bishop of 
Columbus, Ohio, Right Rev. Dr. Watterson. For the first week, 
beginning July 15, the lecturers will comprise the Rev. Dr. Con- 








RT. REv. J. A. WATTERSON, D.D., BisHoP OF COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


aty; Rev. P. A. Halpin, S.J.; Professor James Hall, of the State 
Geological Department; Rev. Walter Elliott, C.S.P.; Rev. J. L. 
O’Neill, O.P.; the Hon. W. C. Robinson, Yale Law School; 
Professor E. G. Hurley, organist Church of St. Paul, New York; 
Mr. J. K. Foran, LL.B., editor Montreal Zrue Witness, and 
Rev. T. McMillan, C.S.P. Dr. Conaty’s lectures will deal with . 
the work of Sunday-school teaching. Father Halpin will devote 


2 
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his discourse to the subject of ethics. Professor Hall will ana- 
lyze the geological formations about the wonderful Ausable 
Chasm. Some legal principles of general interest will be ex- 
pounded by the Hon. W. C. Robinson. The other lecturers 
named will deal with special topics akin to their life pursuits. 
In the second week's lectures the topic to be treated of by 











STATE GEOLOGIST. 


the Rev. Morgan M. Sheedy is the vitally practical one of the 
Labor problem. The fascinating one of astronomy will form 
the subject of Father Searle’s discourses, and it will be illus- 
trated by an exhibition of results obtained by himself at the 
observatory of the Catholic University. Father Flannery’s lec- 
tures will run upon the theme “Christian Art.” The continua- 
tion of the brilliant series of treatises on “ Logic,” begun so 
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happily at last year’s sederunt by Rev. James A. Doonan, S.J., 
will certainly be welcomed by every one who attended there 
then, and those who will hear this distinguished expositor for 
the first time will, we venture to opine, experience the sensa- 
tion of a new charm. 

Monsignor Satolli, in speaking of the Summer-School 
recently to Father McMahon, indicated a line of subject 
which it may be possible to embrace in the succeeding year's 
programme—namely, the relations of the church to the state. 
The presentation of this important subject, in the shape of a 
series of papers, setting out the sphere of action of each and 
the harmony between their objects in certain lines, must be, he 
thinks, especially interesting to the American people. The 
suggestion is timely and wise, and no doubt it would have been 
acted upon, had time permitted, in the preparation of the 
present year’s programme. But the subject is not one that can 
be prepared off-hand. It is one that involves the most careful 
research and verification of authorities, as it must be prepared to 
meet the most critical scrutiny. The lecturer who undertakes 
it must be ready with his armor of proof, in more senses than 
one; but qualified combatants will not be wanting now that 
the need has been indicated. 

Though Catholics go to the Summer-School with a light 
heart, they are none the less conscious of the importance of the 
work in which -they are engaged. There is a sense of duty 
just now about the spirit in which they engage in the work— 
a duty with a twofold object—the personal duty of self-culture, 
and the duty of showing to the world once again the perfect 
fearlessness of Catholic truth. 








IT is by a happy coincidence that the recent 
recommendation of Pope Leo XIII., that renewed 
attention be given to the philosophy of St. Thomas, 
almost synchronizes with the appearance of Dr. 
Hettinger’s work on Dante* and its rendition into 

English by Father Bowden, of the Oratory. They are twin 
stars of the intellectual firmament, these marvellous productions 
of the Angelic Doctor and the prophet-poet of Florence. 

Dr. Hettinger was the first Catholic of any note to give a 
translation or a commentary upon the Divina Commedia. The 
fact that such a work was left almost entirely to non-Catholic 
scholars is hardly to be wondered at, so many passages in the 
great work deal roundly with dignitaries of the church who 
were obnoxious to Dante’s faction. Poets have rarely had the 
celestial gift of magnanimity; on the contrary, many of the 
caste have shown themselves almost transcendental in their gift 
of denunciation of the objects of their sacred ire. Dante stands 
facile princeps in this regard. Other poets have contented them- 
selves with venting their anger on their adversaries alive; Byron 
follows Castlereagh to the grave, and leaves him there with a 
savage kick; Dante was not satisfied until he had tracked them 
away down in the depths of the lowest circle of Malebolge. 

But for these blemishes of partisan wrath, the Commedia 
must ever present itself as the glory of Catholic poetry. It is 
not only poetry, but philosophy clothed in the most beautiful 
poetic garb. It is so varied in its beauty, so comprehensive of 
everything in the world of matter and the world of thought, so 
full of earthly wisdom and of almost divine intelligence, as it 
would seem, that it must for ever stand as the marvel of 
lyrical creation, unique and unapproachable. 

The English-speaking Catholic world owes no less a debt to 


* Dante's Divina Commedia. From the German of Franz Hettinger, D.D., Professor of 
Theology at the University of Wurzburg. Edited by Henry Sebastian Bowden, of the 
Oratory. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Brothers; London: Burns & 
Oates. 
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Father Bowden for his rendering Dr. Hettinger’s work into their 
tongue than the German-speaking to the latter. 

A second edition of that translation has just been issued. 
The commendation which we felt impelled to bestow upon the 
first one has no need to be modified since it was written. We 
believe that every student of Dante will find in this work a 
guide no less serviceable than the poet himself did in the shade 
of Virgil, in his visionary travel. This work, it is at the same 
time well to remember, is not the translation of the Commedia. 
It is more the luminous commentary, the ample gloss of the 
erudite scholiast. Where the explication demands it, the text 
of the translation is given fully enough for the purpose. But it 
would be well for all those who have not previously made 
themselves familiar with the work to procure a full translation 
as well—and the author of this work maintains that Cary’s is 
superior to all the rest. 

The celerity with which the Cyclopedic Review of Current 
Hitstory* is issued, following up the event, is a fact which makes 
it one of the most valuable reference books of our time. Al- 
though the month of May was not quite out when the latest 
quarterly issue came to hand, every chief incident of the first 
quarter of the present year was carefully chronicled therein. 
Everything of importance in politics, science, literature—the 
whole curriculum of human affairs, in fact—will be found to have 
a place in this excellent work, intelligently if concisely put. The 
review must be one of immense value to the journalistic profes- 
sion in especial. 

Opinions are divided as to whether Mr. Andrew Lang or 
Mr. Robert Buchanan has the right to be considered the one 
great figure in modern literature. Partisans of the former gen- 
tleman certainly claim the distinction for him; the latter simply 
withers up with Palladian scorn all who venture to dispute his 
laurels. Mr. Lang has many devoted followers in this country ; 
but all his admirers are not invariably wise in their plaudits. 
The author of the poems Ban and Arrivre Ban+ might well beg 
to be saved, indeed, from his friends when he reads this re- 
cent bit of criticism in the Churchman : 

“Perhaps the deeper moods of the poet appear in the pieces 
he has composed under the inspiration of Wordsworth and in 
the Neiges d’Antan.” 

How far the desire of one poet to burlesque another may 


* The Cyclopedic Review of Current History. (1st quarter, 1894.) Buffalo, N. Y.: Gar- 
terson, Cox & Co. 
+ Ban and Arritre Ban. By Andrew Lang. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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be accepted, save in the case of such wags as Gay and Swift, 
as “inspiration,” is too delicate a topic for unprepared discus- 
sion. But that Mr. Lang was plainly trying to burlesque Words- 
worth the following specimen will instantly show: 


LINES 


Written under the influence of Wordsworth, with a slate-pencil on a window 
of the dining-room at the Lowood Hotel, Windermere, while waiting for tea, af- 
ter being present at the Grasmere Sports on a very wet day, and in consequence 
of a recent perusal of Be/inda,a Novel, by Miss Broughton, whose absence is 
regretted. 


How solemn is the front of this Hotel 
When now the hills are swathed in modest mist 
And none can speak of scenery, nor tell 
Of ‘tints of amber,’ or of ‘amethyst.’ 
Here once thy daughters, young Romance, did dwell, 
Here Sara flirted with whoever list, 
Belinda \oved not wisely but too well, 
And Mr. Ford played the Philologist! 
Haunted the house is, and the balcony 
Where that fond Matron knew her Lover near, 
And here we sit, and wait for tea, and sigh, 
While the sad rain sobs in the sullen mere, 
And all our hearts go forth into the cry, 
Would that the teller of the tale were here! 


When in the next sentence the critic states his doubt that 
any other living “¢t¢érateur could produce such a volume as this, 
either the position of Mr. Lang in the temple of Fame or the 
true standard of literary excellence becomes a distressing pro- 
blem. 

Notwithstanding the injudicious ardor of his friends, however, 
Mr. Lang’s claims to be an accomplished writer of both verse 
and prose must be conceded to be high. He possesses a grace- 
ful fancy and a facile pen, and, despite the flattery which has 
been of late years poured out upon his work, that work seldom 
shows traces of slovenliness, like the perfunctory stuff which 
most other authors fling upon the market once they have made 
a “boom” in some literary venture. Many beautiful pieces 
will be found in the volume under notice, some of which we 
would be glad to quote—and we would do so all the more 
readily owing to the fact that in a former number we were 
compelled to express our disapprobation of some of his work 
pretty freely—did space permit. We content ourselves with 
giving the poem which he has placed in the forefront of this 
book. It is a tribute to the Maid of Orleans, and its main pur- 

VOL, LIX.— 38 
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pose seems to be to relieve Scotland from the imputation of 
having had any hand in the death of the martyr. We shall 
only say on this point that the omission was merely accidental. 
Had her betrayal taken place only fifty or sixty years later, 
they must have been there to see. They had no compunction 
in handing over Charles I. to as certain a fate, for a valuable 
consideration. 

But Mr. Lang is entitled to all the benefit of his disclaimer ; 
and though the animus he shows against the church has been 
falsified by the event since the poem was written, we wish to 
let him have all the credit of the undoubted merit which it 


POSSESSES : 
A SCOT TO JEANNE D’ARC, 


Dark Lily without blame, 
Not upon us the shame, 
Whose sires were to the Auld Alliance true; 
They, by the Maiden’s side, 
Victorious fought and died: 
One stood by thee that fiery torment through, 
Till the White Dove from thy pure lips had passed, 
And thou wert with thine own St. Catherine at the last. 


Once only didst thou see 
In artist’s imagery, 
Thine own face painted, and that precious thing 
Was in an Archer’s hand 
From the leal Northern land. 
Alas, what price would not thy people bring 
To win that portrait of the ruinous 
Gulf of devouring years that hide the Maid from us! 


Born of a lowly line, 
Noteless as once was thine, 
One of that name I would were kin to me, 
Who, in the Scottish Guard 
Won this for his reward, 
To fight for France, and memory of thee: 
Not upon us, dark Lily without blame, 
Not on the North may fall the shadow of that shame. 


On France and England both 
The shame of broken troth, 
Of coward hate and treason black must be; 
If England slew thee, France 
Sent not one word, one lance, 
One coin to rescue or to ransom thee. 
And still thy Church unto the Maid denies 
The halo and the palms, the Beatific prize. 
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But yet thy people calls 
Within the rescued walls 
Of Orleans; and makes its prayer to thee; 
What though the Church have chidden 
These orisons forbidden, 
Yet art thou with this earth’s immortal Three, 
With him in Athens that of hemlock died, 
And with thy Master dear whom the world crucified. 


A very unusual influx of literature from Ireland during the 
past few weeks denotes a tangible result from the effort at a 
literary revival in that country. Amongst the new books to 
hand is a pleasant little volume from the pen of Mr. W. B. 
Yeats. This author is better known to us from his poetical 
work, which gives great promise of future worth, than by his 
prose. We are glad to make his acquaintance in the less am- 
bitious but more useful field. The title of Mr. Yeats’s new book 
is The Celtic Twilight,* and its contents are a number of tales 
gathered from the mouths of the peasantry in different parts of 
the country. They are told in a quaint, weird way very often, 
and display at times a good deal of the fantastic humor of a 
wayward, poetic mind. At the same time they suggest occasion- 
ally the reflection that credulous and inexperienced persons who 
travel about the country inspired by a mania for the collection 
of folk-lore are as liable to be imposed upon as the collectors 
of antiques and curios by the manufacturers of brummagem. 

Edna Lyall is a writer who possesses the faculty of being 
able to throw herself with enthusiasm into any subject upon 
which she has decided to expatiate. We have seen how eloquent 
and ardent she could grow over the cause of socialism and 
atheism, in her book called We Two, and now we have the proof 
that she can plead as powerfully for the cause of Irish patriot- 
ism as though she were a sort of Irish Madame Roland. In 
Doreen,+ her latest novel, we have a very commendable attempt 
to depict the different phases of the political turmoil in Ireland 
for the past quarter of a century, in a sympathetic spirit. The 
narrative at times follows the lines of actual history so closely 
as to make the reader lose the consciousness of being engaged 
on a work of fiction, and whether this is a negative or a posi- 
tive merit must be left to the individual taste. The dramatic 
skeleton of the work is well laid, and much of the treatment 
pleasing. The heroine is, however, too excellent almost for femi- 
nine perfection. We doubt if it is in human nature for any 


* The Celtic Twilight. By W. B. Yeats. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
+ Doreen, By Edna Lyall. New York : Longmans, Green & Co. 
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woman below the rank of the canonized to persist in watch- 
ing over and going after a lover when she had been cast off 
and insulted by that indispensable personage in the flagrant and 
exasperating way recorded in this story. The lover in question 
appears to be the most natural study in the book. He is an 
easy-going and good-natured young Englishman, who, falling in 
love with Doreen, falls in love, for her sake, with her country 
—or fancies he does so. He goes over to Ireland, takes part 
in the political struggle on the popular side, and gets run into 
jail for his pains. This, and Doreen’s supposed treachery to- 
wards him, cures him, and he washes his hands for evermore 
of Irish politics. Now, this has actually been the case with 
more than one English sympathizer during Mr. Balfour's ad- 
ministration. A character of this kind, though estimable in 
several other traits, is hardly the one to match with such a 
paragon of super-Christian exaltation as Doreen is painted. 
The work abounds in poetical selections, so largely in places as 
to make these seem the preponderating element. This device 
is calculated to give a false impression of the author’s own 
powers, and is hardly just, therefore, to herself. 

With all Edna Lyall’s attractiveness of style, this novel can 
hardly be pronounced a brilliant success. There are depths in the 
Irish character which she has not sounded; there are heights in 
her ideal of it to which human nature can hardly attain. Out- 
siders, however intelligent and sympathetic, can hardly ever 
comprehend the subject so thoroughly as to be able to present 
a perfect reflection of Irish life of the present day. 

The acquisition of a knowledge of Irish history separately is 
eminently desirable as a portion of our school curriculum. 
Nothing could be more useless or misleading than the endeavor 
to dovetail the chronicle of Irish affairs into that of English, in 
the fashion which is unfortunately too prevalent. The educa- 
tion which is suited to the American spirit is that which is 
most practically serviceable, and in order to gain that acquaint- 
ance with the causes which have made an almost impassable 
gulf between Ireland and England, the only satisfactory course 
is to take up the history of both countries, by authors of 
repute, and trace the streams of discord to their sources. An 
eminent Irish “ttérateur, Dr. P. W. Joyce, has published a new 
Fitstory of Ireland,* the unabridged edition of which is valuable 


*A Short History of Ireland, from the Earliest Times to 1608. By P. W. Joyce, LL.D., 
T.C.D., M.R.1.A.-- 4 Concise History of Ireland for Schools. New York and London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
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chiefly to students of the pre-Christian era, because of the new 
light which it throws on many hitherto obscure features of the 
primeval intellectual life of the Western Gaels. The brief 
interval of years since the last previous Irish history was writ- 
ten (z.e., Haverty’s) has witnessed a profound change in the 
methods of studying Irish literature. Scholars of the greatest 
eminence in philological lore have gone from many European 
universities to study Irish parchments. The dictum of Zeuss, 
that a knowledge of the Celtic languages is necessary to the 
unraveling of the early history of Western Europe is now uni- 
versally accepted and acted on. When it is borne in mind 
that the Gaelic language was spoken all over the British Isles 
and a large part of France in the time of the Roman occupa- 
tion of Britain, the importance of Zeuss’s declaration will be 
self-evident. There are piles of MSS. in Gaelic, of the middle 
period, lying on the shelves of the Royal Irish Academy in 
Dublin and the library of Trinity College. Zeuss’s Grammatica 
Celtica has given a wonderful impetus to the study of these 
venerable records. Scholars go thence from all nations to take 
up what is now proved to be one of the most interesting 
branches of study in the whole range of ancient lore. The 
larger book of Dr. Joyce’s is the more valuable for those 
who desire enlightenment on this new movement. An eminent 
Celtic scholar himself, he has dipped deeply into the wells of 
the ancient literature of Erin, giving us admirable treatises on 
The Ancient Laws of Ireland, Old Celtic Romances, Irish Names 
of Places, and other cognate subjects. Those chapters of his 
History which treat of Irish life, Irish laws, social usages, and 
learning in the pagan and early Christian period form as lucid 
and instructive a series as any we have ever read. We think, 
for this reason, that it must be much sought after by the more 
advanced class of students. 

A shorter work has been prepared for the use of more 
juvenile students, and the author and publisher hope it may 
prove acceptable to teachers here. We are certain, if its merits 
could only be known, that it must soon become a standard 
work in many of our parochial schools at least. Even in this 
abbreviated history the chapters on early Irish laws, language, 
and literature are uncommonly attractive. 

As to the defects in the book, some of them are grave, and 
they are common to both the larger and the smaller history. 
They slur over some of the most important transactions in 
Irish affairs—notably, those connected with the attempt to 
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introduce the so-called Reformation into Ireland, the uncom- 
promising resistance with which that attempt was met, the 
wholesale plunder, cruelty, and oppression with which the 
abbeys and monasteries were treated, the sack of Clonmacnoise 
and other famous places of learning and sanctity, and all the 
other accompanying horrors of the great sacrilege. The rather 
gingerly way in which the horrors of the Tudor period in 
Ireland are treated may be, perhaps, accounted for by the fact 
that the book was intended for the use of the Irish Commis- 
sioners of Education, whose policy in the matter of Irish his- 
tory up to the present has been to bury it altogether out of 
sight and let the Irish scholar grow up in complete ignorance 
of his own country’s fortunes in the past. 

The great Irish novelist for which the world has long been 
sighing has at last appeared, we have been assured, in the per- 
son of Miss Jane Barlow, who hails from Raheny, County Dub- 
lin, not “ Raheny County, Dublin,” as printed in a New York 
issue of one of her works. Those who speak of new authors 
in this way and indulge in enthusiastic comparisons with de- 
parted literary worthies are hardly the most judicious friends. 
They generally prepare us to expect too much. 

Miss Barlow’s present métier, as we perceive from the two 
volumes sent us, /rish Jdylls and Kerrigan's Quality,* is the depic- 
tion of the very humblest walk of peasant life in Ireland, and 
her models, we would be inclined to guess, have been studied in 
Ulster or the bordering counties. They are mostly hard and 
unimaginative types, with here and there a sympathetic and 
fanciful exception. Petty jealousies and village rivalries are 
well touched off, ina style which shows that the annals of the 
poor need not necessarily be either short or simple. 

The author’s greatest strength at present lies in scenic or 
atmospheric description. She presents the most commonplace 
things in a new and interesting light, and makes us look at 
nature in such a way as we might not dream of without her 
help. Minuteness and careful technique are her chief character- 
istics in handling these portions of her subject. It is unfortu- 
nate that she has limited her scope of observation to a certain 
kind of locality as to a certain class, as the general effect is de- 
cidedly depressing. This is especially true of the work entitled 
Kerrigan's Quality. We have never known any class of Irishmen 
of whom the hero (if we may so style him), Martin Kerrigan, 


* Irish Idylis and Kerrigan's Quality. By Jane Barlow. New York: Dodd, 
Meade & Co. ; 
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might be taken as an example—taciturn in the extreme, unsocial, 
uncommunicative, unambitious, unimpelled by any of the usual 
motives of the impulsive Celt, save that of boundless generosity. 
And how the latter quality could ever come to be associated 
with those others we have enumerated is a matter which re- 
quires explanation. The intense gloom of this book reminds one 
of the tragic purpose of Les Travailleurs du Mer, though not ef 
its sparkling setting. There is more sympathy in /rish Jdylls, 
and the pictures of cottier life are vivid. There is no attempt 
at caricature—although one might object to the frequent use of 
the offensive phrase “ Bejabers” by Irish peasant women as not 
in keeping with fact. There is, however, no presentation of the 
Celtic character in its lighter and more joyous moods; and this 
is as necessary to an understanding of Irish life as the sombre 
side of the picture. 

It is evident from what we have got that Miss Barlow brings 
to her literary task very high powers; how to utilize these to 
the best advantage is a problem which she has yet got to solve. 

Mr. Leslie Keith’s ’Zisdbeth* is not a wonderful story; there 
is no intricacy of plot, no hair-breadth escapes, no moral pill 
covered with the jelly of romance, but just the chronicle of a 
pure, strong, healthy woman. “But after all,” says the author, 
in gentle conscious or unconscious irony, “it is no such won- 
derful thing to be a good wife and mother and friend, and I 
fear Elizabeth can claim no more heroic distinction.” But in 
these days of hysterical nastiness ‘Lisbeth’s distinction, al- 
though not of heroic mould, is very refreshing. There is a 
touch of Maggie Tulliver’s aunts in Mrs. Adkins, Mrs. Niel, 
“ Aunt Jane,” and Mrs. Mackie. The latter had married a hard- 
working journeyman baker in her early youth, and had been 
rewarded by finding herself a prosperous and even wealthy 
woman in her middle age, whose husband was the owner of 
several large and flourishing bread-shops in London. The other 
sisters had not done so well: poor old Phemie, whose old roots 
were transplanted from the far-away Scottish hills into the 
midst of London second-class luxury—hard, solid, uncompromis- 
ing luxury provided by the very consciously benevolent Mrs. 
Mackie; then there is flippant, conscienceless Marion, and terri- 
ble Aunt Jane, whose long, bony fingers kept such tight hold 
of her long, full purse; then dear, warm-hearted, whole-souled 
Aunt Niel, ’Lisbeth’s mother, so soft and yielding, yet so lova- 
ble. Perhaps there is no better drawn character in the book 


*’ Lisbeth. By Leslie Keith, New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 
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than poor weak old Dan with all his charm, his penitence, his 
humorous disregard for the niceties of life. How the strong 
purity of one young woman influences the complexities of her 
surroundings, how the minor tone of Effie’s pathetic little story 
runs through the whole, how the one touch of mystery is 
cleared up, it is best left to readers to discover. The book 
would not make an author’s fame nor gain for him the unen- 
viable notoriety of the author of Zhe Heavenly Twins, but to 
those weary of the unhealthy literature of the day it is refresh- 
ing reading. 

In the Story of Dan* we have another instance of the ease 
with which authors who have achieved a fortuitous reputation 
in one class of work can get a different class of no special 
merit accepted by the public on the endorsement of the review- 
ers. M. E. Francis, the author (a lady, we believe), achieved 
some reputation as a delineator of peasant life in a former 
work called Whither. She is an able writer of the painstaking 
class, but it is not a benefit to the cause of literature, which 
ought to be the cause of truth, to have such powers utilized in 
the depiction of what is at all events calculated to give a very 
erroneous notion of certain classes of society in Ireland. The 
sketch looks innocent enough; there is nothing political in it; 
there is a picture of a priest which is true to the life; and yet 
the work is utterly untrue as a reflex of Irish life in any part 
of the country. Three sentences might tell the whole story. 
A semi-simpleton of a peasant lad loves a beautiful and utterly 
illiterate peasant girl to distraction. She has an idiotic brother, 
who murders her employer in a fit of frenzy; and she, disap- 
pointed in her ambition of becoming the wife or mistress of 
that employer, denounces her humble lover, against whom there 
is already circumstantial evidence, as the real murderer; and 
he, horrified and heart-stricken, drops dead in the dock. This 
is the whole story in a nutshell. Our strong objection to it is 
that the girl is a type of no class of Irish womanhood. The 
character is that of a Jezabel, nay, a she-devil. Not even 
amongst the most abandoned could such a heartless wretch be 
found. 

Pictures of vulgarity in middle life, of a gender with the 
coarse caricatures one finds in the low satirical prints when the 
subject is Irish, are also to be found in the book. The work is 
as vulgar as that in Handy Andy, unredeemed by a particle of 
Lover’s humor. Dramatic exaggeration of the most absurd and 


* The Story of Dan. By M.E. Francis. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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outré character is the sole plan of the work. In no sense can 
it be accepted as a generic picture of Irish life. 

There is something touching in the idea of a book written 
by one who is a confirmed invalid, for the triumph over suffer- 
ing of which it is the evidence tells of a struggle which arouses 
all our best human sympathies. When the book, moreover, is 
marked by such rare gifts of choice expression as we find in 
Blossoms of the Cross,* we hesitate whether or not we ought to 
conclude that a long period of suffering is not better calculated 
to refine the processes of the mind, when its trials are accepted 
in the true Christian spirit, than the keenest enjoyment of the 
most robust life. Perhaps were it not for that very ordeal 
the many suffering who will be consoled by the balm of those 
exquisite “blossoms” would never have enjoyed any such de- 
lightful consolation. The book abounds in literary treasures of 
many kinds and proportions, adapted to all phases of invalid 
existence. It is strongly recommended by the Right Rev. 
Bishop Chatard, in a preface to the English edition, and it also 
bears the imprimatur of Bishop Schulte, of Paderborn, the dio- 
cese from whence it emanates. Its author, Emmy Giehrl (“ Tante 
Emmy”), has truly applied the motto of the mythical Cartha- 
ginian princess, “Haud ignara mali, miseris succurere disco.” 
She has written this book solely for the comfort of the afflicted 
like herself who, if they have like literary gifts, may not be 
blessed with like resignation and patience to put them to prac- 
tical use. That it has been gladly availed of is amply testified 
by the fact that the edition from which this has been trans- 
lated from the German is the third one. It is nota little 
surprising, too, to find that the translation has been made by 
a member of a religious order who is herself an invalid like- 
wise—one of the Sisters of St. Joseph. 





I.—THE QUESTION OF ROMAN SUPREMACY.+ 


Father Rivington’s new volume is a very timely and well- 
executed piece of work. Its theme is one so often and ex- 
haustively handled, that there is really nothing new to be 
brought forward. It is only in the manner of handling the sub- 

* Blossoms of the Cross. By Emmy Giehrl. Indianapolis: Carton & Hollenbeck. 

+ The Primitive Church and the Seeof Peter. By the Rev. Luke Rivington, M.A., Mag- 


dalen College, Oxford. With an Introduction by the Cardinal-Archbishop of Westminster. 
London and New York : Longmans, Green & Co. 
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ject, the skill with which its materials are arranged, and the 
ability with which objections constantly put forward in new 
forms are refuted, that a new treatise can lay claim to origi- 
nality. The dispute between Catholicism and the various forms 
of Protestantism is being more and more narrowed to one issue, 
viz., the question of Roman or Papal Supremacy. This is spe- 
cially the case with respect to what is called Anglicanism. All 
polemics resolve themselves into this one contention about the 
famous definitions of the Florentine and Vatican Councils. Let 
these become firmly established as the enunciations of a true 
and authentic dogma pertaining to essential Christianity, and all 
else for which Catholics contend follows by logical necessity. 
The Protestant Church of England has been defended by several 
new champions, since the days of Palmer and Pusey, who have 
advocated her cause against Rome by strong offensive war 
against the Roman Supremacy. Dr. Lightfoot is by far the 
greatest of these champions, and after him some of the most 
notable are Canon Bright, Dr. Salmon, and Mr. Puller. In Ger- 
many, the disciples of Dr. Déllinger and some Protestant writ- 
ers of name, among whom Dr. Harnack is by far the most emi- 
nent, have drawn upon all their learning and ingenuity to make 
out a case against Rome. There is no agreement among them 
except in their negation of the divine origin of the Papal Su- 
premacy. Some of the High Anglicans admit the infallibility of 
cecumenical councils which other Protestants deny. Many main- 
tain the divine institution of the episcopate which many others 
deny. Even the Creed and the New Testament are regarded 
by those who belong to what we may call the Extreme Left 
of Christianity, as a part of that human structure which de- 
veloped into the Catholicism of Nicza, Chalcedon, Florence, 
Trent, and the Vatican. They contradict and refute one an- 
other, and the Catholic advocate finds many tempered weapons 
in their arsenals with which to assail each one in turn of the 
parties to this loose alliance. These continuous assaults from 
opposite quarters on the impregnable citadel of Christian faith 
and religion are very serviceable to the Catholic cause. They 
awaken the attention of the world, and they arouse the cham- 
pions of the Catholic Church to fresh and valiant efforts on the 
field of polemics. 

Father Rivington, as a recent convert, has the advantage of 
a thorough knowledge of the latest phases of the controversy 
between Catholicism and Anglicanism. He is up to date, and 
his latest work, as well as the others previously published, is in 
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certain respects an advance and improvement on those of his 
predecessors. 

His treatment of the councils, especially those of Ephesus 
and Chalcedon, is perhaps the most valuable ‘and interesting 
feature of a work which is admirable throughout. Those scho- 
lars who are most familiar with the whole controversy can read 
this volume with both pleasure and profit. Other readers, not 
already so well acquainted with the momentous topics which it 
discusses, will find in it all which they need for obtaining an 
adequate knowledge of the Catholic argument from Antiquity in 
favor of the Roman Supremacy. 

To all those, whether Catholics or inquirers into the Catholic 
religion who wish for information in respect to this one funda- 
mental dogma of the Papal Supremacy, we cannot recommend 
any one book as better fitted to satisfy this want than Father 
Rivington’s Treatise. Priests who have intelligent and educated 
catechumens under instruction, if they examine this volume 
carefully, will probably prefer it to any other. 


2.—THE CATECHISM.* 


This edition passed under the inspection of competent teach- 
ers at Stonyhurst College, and was approved by Cardinal 
Vaughan as a work “which ought to become popular in all our 
Catholic public elementary schools.” The publisher announces 
that the book is “on sale by all good (?) booksellers.” Teach- 
ers of Christian doctrine will find in this exposition, which may 
be used with any of Deharbe’s catechisms, many practical and 
ingenious helps adapted to the minds of children. The transla- 
tor has succeeded admirably in putting the luminous text of 
Deharbe in plain language. 


* Explanation of Deharbe's Small Catechism, By James Canon Schmitt, D.D. Trans- 
lated from the seventh German edition. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder. 





























THE “National League for the Protection of 

American Institutions” has been accused of treat- 

"Tt ing with the A. P. A. secret order as an ally; 

ond, though it has never officially denied the truth of the 
charge, many of its defenders have attempted to insinuate in 
magazine and newspaper articles that there is no collusion be- 
tween the two organizations. What, then, are we to understand 
by the official “call” made in a leaflet signed by James M. 
King, General Secretary of the N. L. P. A. I., to “all patriotic 
orders, individuals, and associations, to all the different regi- 
ments and army corps,” to “consolidate themselves with the 
League into one army, to dictate honest terms to parties and 
politicians and put to rout all enemies”? And now note this 
which follows the call: “ Whether our alliances are with secret 


or open organizations, can we not disarm and confound our 
enemies by showing them that in the defence of American in- 


” ” 


stitutions we have no differences, etc.? ‘Our enemies” are not 
named; but who does not see that ¢#he enemy of the A. P. 
A’s, and all such “orders,” is the same one the N. L. P. A. 
I. is making war upon and dare not name? 


~~ 
> 


The hand of welcome should be extended to a new auxil- 
iary in the work of helping the Negro race, coming to us 
under the somewhat fanciful name of Zhe Flight. It is a quar- 
terly missionary publication, produced by the Institute of Mis- 
sion Helpers at Baltimore, and bearing an especial word of 
commendation from his Eminence Cardinal Gibbons to Rev. 
Mother Joseph. Zhe Flight appears to be under the editorial 
care of that most zealous friend and helper of the negro, Very 
Rev. John R. Slattery. The title is taken from the memorable 
incident of the withdrawal of the Holy Family into Egypt, be- 
tween which and the enforced expatriation of the negro races 
the Mission Helpers perceive an ideal resemblance of a typi- 
cal kind. Whatever we may think of the fancy, we cannot 
but wish a successful issue for the work it is started to help 
forward. Its literary contents are eminently adapted to further 
this end. Besides being full of instructive matter, they are 
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selected with a view to appeal most forcibly for a race with 
strongly marked sympathies and high imaginative instincts, and 
the work is embellished with several choice engravings and 
appropriate poetical and literary selections. We earnestly trust 
it may experience that success which it ought to command, 
looking to the nature of its mission. 


s 
> 





In compiling the statistical tables of Schools on page 445 
the copyist omitted by error the denominational schools of 
the Lutherans, the figures for which should be: Teachers, 532; 
pupils, 8,688 ; white, 8,687; colored, 1. Also, for total colored 
pupils in denominational schools read, 41,327; and for Catholic 
pupils read: In parochial schools, 626,496; in denominational 
schools, 75,470. 
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SILVER, BURDETT & Co., New York, Boston, Chicago : 

Fundamental Ethics. By William Poland, Professor of Rational Philosophy 

in St. Louis University. Zhe Laws of Thought, or Formal Logic. Ibid. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., New York and London: 
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Boothby. Zxerczses in Latin Prose Composition. By F. Ritchie, M.A. 
JOHN Murpuy & Co., Baltimore : 

Flowers of Mary. By Rev. Louis Gemminger. Translated bya Benedictine 
Sister. 

I, C. CHILDS & Co., Utica, N. Y.: 

Observations of a Musician. By Louis Lombard, Director Utica Conserva- 
tory of Music. 

FINNEY BROTHERS, New Orleans: 

Life of Rev. Fohn Gabriel Perboyre, Martyr. Translated from the French 
by Lady Clare Fielding. 

DoyLe & WHITTLE, Boston: 

An Explanation of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. By Right Rev. M. F. 

Howley, D.D., Bishop of West Newfoundland. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York: 

Life of St. Francis of Assist. By Paul Sabatier. Translated by Louise Sey- 

mour Houghton. 
BuRNS & OATES, London: 

The Life of the Blessed Antony Baldinucc?. By Francis Goldie. The Life 
of St. Francis Borgia. By A.M. Clarke. The Formation of Christen- 
dom. By T. W. Allies. 

MACMILLAN & Co., London and New York: 
The Wings of Icarus. By Lawrence Alma Tadema. 
BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York: 

Reasonableness of Catholic Ceremonies and Practices. By Rev. J. J. Burke. 

Second revised edition. W<dows and Charity. By Abbé Chaffanjon. 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., London: 

The First Divorce of Henry VIII, as told in the State Papers. By Mrs. 
Hope. Edited by Francis Aidan Gasquet, D.D.,0.S.B. A Convert through 
Spiritualism. By Richard Clarke, S.J. 

ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston : 
The Wedding Garment. By Louis Pendleton. 
H. M. PERNIN, Detroit, Mich.: 
Pernin’s Universal Phonography. Fourth edition. By H. M. Pernin, 








THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


CONVENTION of Catholic Reading Circles of New York State was called 

for June 12, under the auspices of the Catholic Club, 120 West Fifty- 
ninth Street, New York City, by the Directors of the Cathedral Library, the 
Fénelon and the Ozanam Reading Circles. The call was issued at very short 
notice to all Circles that have given any public announcement of their work. 
Reports were presented from nineteen Circles, showing many excellent plans 
for self-improvement. The number of public meetings and lectures made 
possible by the union of forces warrant the estimate that at least twenty 
thousand Catholics of New York State have derived much information about 
their own authors and their own literature from the Reading Circle movement. 
Thus far our efforts have failed to get a complete list of all the Reading Circles 
that have been formed. Again we repeat, that information of this kind is always 
welcomed by the Columbian Reading Union, at 415 West Fifty-ninth Street, 
New York City. 

Conventions of Reading Circles have been held at Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Rochester, N. Y., and at Chicago, Ill. Each one furnishes new proofs that the 
majority of the workers represent the laity, especially the women; that the co- 
operation of the clergy is keenly appreciated; and that pessimistic observers are 
amazed by the signs of progress that are clearly visible in spite of their former 


predictions. 
* * * 


A memorial meeting in honor of the late Brother Azarias was held on May 
17, at St. John’s College, Washington, D.C. He was praised as an author, 
thinker, and critic, an ornament of his community, son and defender of Holy 
Church, by men eminent in various walks of life, as indicated by the programme 
here given: 

BROTHER AZARIAS—As a Man, A. J. Faust, Ph.D.; Reading from “ Phases 
of Thought,” Perry Johnson; as a Religious, Rev. Thomas J. McCluskey, S.J.; 
Reading from “‘ Culture of the Spiritual Sense,” Joseph J. Murphy; as a Teacher, 
Gen. John Eaton; as a Philosopher, Rev. P. B. Tarro; Reading from “ The 
International,” March, 1876, Edmund M. Power; as a Literary Artist, Richard 
Malcolm Johnston; reading from “ Philosophy of Literature,” Stephen Giusta ; 
as a Critic, Hon. W. T. Harris, LL.D,; as a Religious Educator, Right Rev. J. J. 
Keane, D.D. 


& * * 

The Thirty-ninth Annual Report of the State Normal School at Trenton, 
New Jersey, contains much useful information for all engaged in planning courses 
of study for Reading Circles, as well as for those seeking to know the practical 
advantages of pedagogy. The following estimate of some of the salient topics 
discussed in the report has been written, at our request, by Brother Noah, of De 
La Salle Institute, New York City, where he is now assigned to continue the 
good work of the late Brother Azarias: 

Practical educators in English-speaking countries must feel grateful for the 
publication of this extremely instructive pamphlet. While it is impossible to 
agree with all that is presented, there is so much with which all practical 
teachers can concur, that we are sure we voice the public sentiment in saying 
that Principal James M. Green has done a genuine service to intermediate and 
primary schools by the publication of this report. 
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The directions for studies in English are singularly happy. Exception may 
be taken to some of the plans of subjects; we can understand the difficulty ex- 
perienced by teachers in preparing notes of lessons on early English literature. 
There must be a constant struggle between the desire to present subjects in 
their full character, while observing the limitations requiring the elimination of 
religious allusions. Thus we feel quite sure that those who prepared the notes on 
early English subjects would have made a much more attractive synopsis had 
they been allowed to bring in a correct statement of the religious principles in- 
volved in their study. We are glad to see that Professor Collins’s recent sug- 
gestions * on the study of Shakspere’s plays are conscientiously followed in the 
development of ‘‘ Macbeth.” The soul of the play is brought out. Mere dates 
and kindred features are put aside. Theseries of questions at the close of “ Mac- 
beth” deserves special commendation. This presentation is a genuine study, 
not a mere analysis. 

So much has been said recently about best methods in the study of 
geography; so much of what has been accepted in the past is now condemned, 
that it is difficult to take a position in which the assumptions of the present and 
the practice of the past will receive due recognition. Those who have read the 
“Report of the Committee of Ten” on middle and elementary education, re- 
cently published by the United States Bureau of Education, will notice that the 
New Jersey Normal teachers do not take as advanced ground as the committee. 
They appear to have adopted a middle course between what the majority report 
requires and the minority report suggests. We think that Professor Houston 
will find in the New Jersey report strong backing for the position he has as- 
sumed against the programme proposed in the majority report of the Committee 
of Ten. 

Among the good points in this report are the hints on the history of 
normal education. 

If intended as helps in following lectures on the subject, the suggestions on 
“ Antiq uity ” of education are in order; but if proposed as directions for the 
reading up of the subject, we think that they are too general. 

“ Roman Education” is well devised. The comparison between Grecian 
culture and Roman utilitarianism as the results of their systems is happy; it 
grasps the subject at first sight. 

The influence of education in determining the position of woman is never 
lost sight of. In this respect the notes of lessons are in harmony with the prac- 
tice of the best instructors and writers of history. They are also in line with the 
lessons of history itself. We think that a closer criticism of Rabelais and Mon- 
taigne is desirable. Probably a study of Montaigne’s inconsistencies might touch 
upon the religious ground upon which public-school teachers are not allowed to 
touch ; but we fail to see how a logical study of Montaigne’s educational theo- 
ries can otherwise be intelligently followed. With Rabelais the case is dif- 
ferent. It might be well, however, if Rabelais’ materialistic views were more 
fully emphasized. It might explain his ultra-partiality for object lessons. 

The mention of La Salle and The Brethren (Brothers?) of the Christian 
Schools under the heading of Primary Schools, and the exclusion of both from 
other portions of the history of education, is inaccurate. Those well versed in 
the history of manual training are aware that La Salle was among the first to give 
life and form to manual training, to the teaching of object lessons and the intro- 


* The Study of English Literature: A Plea for its Recognition and Organization at the 
Universities. By John Churton Collins. Macmillan & Co. 
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duction of kindred innovations, notably the visiting by pupils and teachers of in- 
dustrial centres and of public places of interest, such as zodlogical gardens, fairs, 
etc. Norcan we understand the omission of La Salle’s Management of Schools 
and his Christian Politeness when the work of other reformers of education are 
mentioned with such minute exactitude. It is indeed strange to find no mention 
of the fact that La Salle made some of his young teachers learn carpet-weaving 
and similar work that was carried on in some of his schools. More prominence 
should have been given to the treatment of the metric system. Apart from this 
we think that the notes on arithmetic are excellent. The philosophical view of 
the subject is well stated. Perhaps alligation might have been placed somewhere 
in the synoptic table; we have failed to see it. Does it not belong to propor- 
tion ? 

In psychology we have not seen the preliminary studies that prepare the 
Normal student to discuss this subject intelligently. Nor does an examination of 
the courses of study in the high-schools of the State of New Jersey furnish the 
desired information. 

Among the best things in the notes of lessons or suggestions of plans of 
study, the intelligent student will be particularly struck with a feature that does 
not appear often in the critical analysis of English classics. We refer to the 
purpose of the selection, the motive of the writer, the character study of the chief 
actors. The last point is not infrequently found in such critical appreciations, 
but the other two are not usually emphasized. Yet, without such motive and 
purpose, the meaning of a selection may be lost. 

Much might be said about the lessons furnished in the classical authors. 
But as these lessons refer to a class of subjects that will be followed by very 
few pupils who will come under the direction of the ordinary public-school teach- 
er, they may be passed over. It must be said, however, that these studies are 
among the best in the report. As indications for essays on the great classics 
they are excellent. Teachers of English composition who desire to discuss any 
of the leading classical authors will here find ample material for direction and 
reference. This is particularly true of the studies embraced in the discussion of 
the leading features of the works of Virgil and Cicero. 

The various lessons in United States history are of special value. We are 
particularly pleased with the study of words suggested in these lessons. There 
is also an appeal to the pupil to do original thinking. The causes of political 
events likewise hold a prominent place in these notes. The results of great poli- 
tical upheavals are also brought into prominence. Of unusual interest is the calm 
and impartial way in which the notes state the circumstances that brought about 
the Confederate War. The same holds true of the account given of the master 
movements of this momentous struggle. 

We have barely noticed a few of the salient features of this excellent report, 
omitting many that deeply interest us. But we are quite certain that any teacher 
who will take the trouble, or rather allow himself the pleasure, of examining this 
pamphlet as we have done, will feel that the young teachers in the New Jersey 
Normal School are taught on sound pedagogic lines. We may also be allowed 
to express the hope that within the near future our State Normal Schools else- 
where will present such practical evidences of well-digested school-work as we 
find in this Thirty-ninth Annual Report. In no other publication of its kind, 
within our memory, for the last twenty years, has a more practical publication 
been issued. If you are a teacher, and have not secured a copy, write and get 
one while any may be left for distribution. 








